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Introauc  tion . 

The  old  Kingdom  of  H-umania,  'before  its  participation  in  the  Great 
War,  comprised  the  geographical  divisions  of  Moldavia,  Y/allachia,  Doorudja 

(l) 

and  Oltenia,  having  in  1‘312  an  area  of  30;2bC  s(luare  miles,  '’  or  sli^tly 
less  than  that  of  the  State  of  Alabama,  The  Old  Ifingdom  lies  between  the 
43rd  and  the  49th- parallels  of  north  latitude  and  the  Tsin-i  and  the  30th 
meridians  of  east  longitude.  It  is  oounded  on  the  nor  oh  and  west  oy  the 
Transylvanian  Alps  and  the  Carpathian  -Mountains,  on  the  south  'by  the  Danube 
River  and  Bulgaria,  and  on  the  east  by  the  River  Brut  and  tne  Black  Sea. 

The  climate  is  strictly  continental . There  is  normally  a sufficient  pre- 
cipitation in  winter  and  spring  followed  by  hot  dry  weather  in  the  sumn'.er, 
making  this  country  an  unusually  good  wheat  producing  region.  In  the 
mountain  foothills  there  is  some  rough  land  which  cannot  be  cultivated, 

'but  the  larger  part  of  Old  Rumania  is  cade  up  of  rolling  plains  along  the 
two  boundary  rivers.  The  soil  of  these  plains  is  a deep  black  loess, 
similar  to  that  in  Iowa  and  Illinois. 

^^By  the  Treaty  of  Bucharest  in  August  7,  1913,  Bulgaria  ceded  to  Rumania 
the  districts  of  Dirrostor  and  Caliacra,  south  of  Dobrudja,  '.vith  a combined 
area  of  2,933  sq.oare  miles,  leaking  the  total  area  of  Rumania,  at  the  out- 
break of  the  World  War  53,243  s^iuare  miles.  (The  Statesman's  Year.  Book 
gives  the  areas  of  the  two  districts  acquired  from  Bulgaria  as  2,969  sqoare 
miles,  and  the  rctal  pre-war  area  of  Runania  as  53,439  square  miles,  and 
its  population  in  I9l4  as,  7, 771,341 -Editor . ) 


Before  the  war  Rioixiania  wus^  in  prcpcrticn  to  its  production  one 
of  the  heaviest  cereal  exporting  ccuitrxes  in  the  vorld.  In  the  five 
years  1909-1913,  it  exported  apprcxirrately  59-3  cent  of  its  wheat 

f 

crop,  73*S  per  cent  of  its  rye,  be. 2 per  cent  of  its  barley,  37-0  per  ^ 

■p  * 

cent  of  its  oats,  and  yo.S  per  cent  of  its  corn.  It  'was  thus  no  incon- 
siderable competitor  of  the  United  Stares  in  the  grain  markets  of  Western 
E-orope . 

By  the  Treaty  of  Versailles,  the  boundaries  of  the  kingdom  have 
been  extended  east, west  and  north,  so  that  its  territory  has  been  more 
than  doubled.  Bessarabia  was  acq.uired  from.  Russia;  Bukovina  from  Austria; 
Transylvania,  including  portions  of  the  Banat  and  Crisana  and  part  of 
Maramuresh  from  Hungary, 

The  relation  of  these  newly  acquired  districts  to  those  of  the  Old 
Kingdom  are  shown  in  the  following  taole. 


Table  1. 

Character  of  Lana  iireas  in  Greater  Rumania 
Areas  in  Acres  (OOO  omitted) 


Utilization 

of 

Land 

Old  Kingdom 

1911-13 

Transylvania 

1919 

Be  s sarab ia 

1902-11 

Bukovina 

1909-13 

Greater 

R'’jmania 

Arable  Land 

14,bSl 

3,11s 

7,523 

712 

31,039 

Meadow  Land 

1,424 

3,107 

175  (1) 

32b 

5,032 

Vineyards  & 
Orchards 

399 

131 

154 

20 

704 

Forests 

6,171 

9,006 

653 

1,115 

16,950 

Pasture  Lands 

2,653 

3,111 

533 

319 

6,671 

Non-agricultural  S.7^3 

1,750 

995 

33 

11,606 

TOTALS 

3-, 076 

25,253 

10,093 

2,530 

72,002 

(l)  Estimated 

on  basis  of 

1919  data.  Included  with  Pas 

ture  lands 

in  1902- 

11  Reports. 
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The  total. area  ofi.P-umania  has  heen  more  than  doubied  as  a conse- 
of  the  annexations^  and  what  is  more  significant,  the  area  which 
can  be  seeded  to  field  crops  has  been  more  than  doubled.  The  folloviring 
table  shows  the  approximate  areas  devoted  to  each  of  the  principal  field 
crops  in  the  pre-war  period. 


Table  2. 

Areas  Seeded  to  the  Principal  Field  Crops 
Areas  xn  Acres  (OOO  omitted) 


Crop 

Old 

Kingdom 

(1911-15) 

Tran  sy  Ivan  ia  ( 1 ) 

1910-14 

Be  s sarab ia 

1902-11 

B\iko  V ina 

1909-13 

Greater 

Eumania 

(Estimate) 

Wheat 

2,352 

1,939 

4S 

9,102 

Corn 

5,131 

2,393 

1,73s 

15.3 

9,470 

Barley 

1,331 

325 

1,31s 

33 

3,057 

Oats 

1,069 

772 

155 

113 

2,114 

Fye 

242  ■ 

305  ■ ■ ■ 

522 

67 

1,136 

Millet 

112 

5 

i4 

131 

Buckwheat 

1 

2 

6 

3 

12 

Eape . Flax, 

etc.  235 

100 

118 

23 

476 

Legumes 

206 

97 

45 

36 

334 

Forage,  etc 

. 1,540 

1,529 

1.674 

176 

■ ‘».9l9 

Total 

14,630 

7,sso 

7,529 

712 

30,301 

(l)  The  acreage  seeded  to  the  five  chief  cereals  is  taken  from  the 
Statistical  Bulletin  of  Humania  for  1922.  The  remaining  figures  for  Tran- 
sylvania are  estimates  obtained  by  subtracting  the  totals  for  the  Old 
Kingdom,  Bessarabia  and  Eukovina  from  the  total  in  the  final  column,  which 
is  taken  from  the  ”La  Eorimanie  Economiq^^e , 


From  this  table  it  is  apparent  that  the  areas  which,  under  normal 
conditions  before  the  war,  were  seeded  to  wheat,  corn,  barley  and  oats 
have  been  nearly  doubled.  The  area  normally  seeded  to  rye  has  been  q.uad- 
rupled.  But,  not  only  have  the  cereal  areas  been  increased,  the  population 
also,  both  urban  and  rural,  has  been  more  than  douDled.  Tne  percentage  of 
city  dwellers  has  risen  from  13. lU  in  the  Old  Kingaom  to  20.59  Greater 
Eumania,  This  means  an  increase  in  the  n'jmber  of  bre  :.d  consumers  at  a 
greater  rate  than  the  increase  hi  the  nwloer  of  grain  producers.  This  pro- 


4 

portionate  increase  in  the  nr  "ban  population  Is  largely  due  to  the  acqui- 


sition  of  the 

industrial  areas 

of  Tran sylvan 

ia.  The  following  table  sho’ws 

the  urban  and 

rural  population 

of  the  larger 

divisions  of 

Greater  Rumania: 

Table  3 

Urban  and  Rural  Population 

of  Ruiaania 

Division 

Urban 

Rural 

To  tal 

Per  cent 
Urban 

Old  Kingdom 

1,^32,572 

b;4bU,739 

. 7,397,311 

13.14 

Transylvania 

1,402,127 

3, sob, 213 

5,203,345 

26.92 

Bukovina 

170,461 

641,260 

311,721 

20.96 

Bessarabia 

31*3,700 

2,001,100 

2,344,300 

l4. 66 

Totals 

3,343,s60 

12,913,317 

16,262,177 

20.59 

Rumnia  has  aimys  depended  upon  the  export  of  grain  as  the  chief 
means  of  maintaining  its  foreign  trade  oalance.  At  first  sight,  it  mi^t 
seem  that  the  acquisition  of  these  nevv  territories,  witn  a doubling  of 
the  area  under  cereals,  would  give  Rumania  the  possioility  of  doubling 
her  grain  exports.  But  as  will  be  seen  later  the  greater  increase  in  the 
bread  consuming  population,  together  with  the  land  reform  which  has 
changed  the  agricultural  habits  of  the  peasants,  have  sc  far  resulted  in 
a sharp  decrease  in  the  surplus  of  cereals  available  for  e’iport. 

Bessarabia,  lying  between  the  rivers  Prut  and  Dniester,  is  a rich 
black  soil  province,  which,  before  the  war,  produced  a s^urplus  of  all 
cereals.  This  surplus,  equalling  9O.I  per  cent  of  its  total  i^r eduction 
was  exported  to  w’estern  Europe  throu^i  the  Russian  port  of  Odessa.  Under  . 
normal  conditions  these  excess  cereals  will  now  find  their  way  into  ex- 
port trade  through  the  Rumanian  ports  of  Galatz  and  Sulina.  Hovvever,  due 
to  changes  in  the  land  tenure. system,  it  is  probable  that  Bassaraoia  will 


0 


cease  to  produce  a surplus  of  wheat  for  export,  though  its  surplus  of 
barley  and  oats  will  be  nearly  doubled. 

Bukovina,  with  only  712,000  acres  of  land  under  plow,  is  a cereal 
deficit  area.  A large  proportion  of  its  population  is  composed  of  bread 
eaters,  whereas  in  the  Old  Kingdom  the  peasants  ate  very  little  wheat 
and  rye,  confining  their  diet  largely  to  corn.  In  Buliovina  therefore 
more  wheat  and  rye  are  consumed  than  produced. 

The  present  Rumanian  province  of  Trans.ylvania  is  made  up  of  the 
old  Hungarian  districts  of:  I.  Transylvania,  which  being  an  industrial 
region  did  not  normally  produce  as  much  wheat  and  rye  as  its  population 
consumed;  II.  Uferamure sh , lying  to  the  north  of  Old  Transylvania,  made 
up  of  parts  of  three  Hungarian  districts,  which  on  an  average  did  not  pro- 
duce as  much  grain  as  they  consumed;  III,  Crisana,  lying  to  the  west  of 
Old  Transylvania,  which  is  made  up  of  parts  of  the  two  surplus  grain  pro- 
ducing districts  of  Arad  and  Eihor  and  of  the  nearly  neutral  district  of 
Salagin;  IV.  Part  of  the  Eanat.  The  Banat  vvas  partitioned  among  Hungary, 
Yugoslavia  and  Rumania.  Rumania  received  parts  of  two  rich  cereal  dis- 
tricts, which  she  has  now  combined  into  one  district  called  Tirais-Torontal; 
and  one  deficit  district  in  the  Transylvania  iron  and  coal  region.  All 
these  deficit  districts  produced  some  ’wheat,  so,  had  social  and  economic 
conditions  reiaained  as  before  within  Greater  Rumania,  the  surplus  produc- 
ing districts  would  have  been  able  theoretically  tc  produce  enough  wheat 
to  balance  the  deficit  in  the  rest  of  Transylvania.  If  v;e  divxue  the 
amo'ont  of  wheat  conswea  by  all  of  New  Transylvania  oy  the  amounts  required 
for  food  and  seed,  ‘we  get  the  percen'cage  factor  1-+3  per  cent.  This  factor 
indicates  in  a single  number  the  relation  between  production  and  consumption, 
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indicating  that  the  province  produced  nearly  fifty  per  cent  more  wheat 
than  it  consigned.  If  we  sho'xld  calculate  similar  factors  for  the  various 
districts  and  plot  them  on  a map  ox  Eumania  we  would  find  that  the  coun- 
try is  divided  into  frvo  important  areas  of  surplus  and  a large  and  a small 
area  of  deficit.  The  greater  surplus  area  includes  most  of  the  Old  King- 
dom and  all  of  Bessaraoia,  and  the  smaller  surplus  area  includes  the  ex- 
treme western  part  of  the  country^  Deginning  in  the  western  Banat  at  the 
Yugoslavian  boundary  and  extending  northeast  thrcogh  Crisana  and  the  west- 
ern half  of  J<fe.ramuresh  to  the  Czechoslovakian  boundary.  The  greater  defi- 
cit area  begins  at  the  Danube  River  in  the  eastern  Banat  and  extends  ir- 
regularly north  and  east  along  the  mountain  ranges  ro  Bukovina,  In  the 
center  this  deficit  area  broadens  out  to  the  west  to  include  all  the  in- 
dustrial districts  of  Transylvania.  The  smaller  deficit  area  includes  the 
delta  of  the  Danube  in  the  northern  part  of  Dobrudja.  In  the  surplus  dis- 
tricts the  ratio  betvveen  production  and  consumption  r*jns  from  101  in  a 
district  just  south  of  the  Transylvanian  Alps  to  537  iii  the  western  Banat. 
The  districts  along  the  Danube  in  Southern  Wallachia  and  Oltenia  show 
ratios  of  from  333  UbR.  In  the  deficit  areas  the  ratios  in  IShe  mountain 
districts  run  as  low  as  5 to  15,  while  in  the  Eastern  Banat  the  ratio  is 
37  and  in  industrial  Transylvania  SS. 

TI)  In  calculating  these  ratios  for  Transylvania  ana  Bessajraoia,  the  Hun- 
garian and  Russian  norm  of  5-1^  bushels  per  capita  per  yea,r  was  used.  For 
Bukovina  ana  the  Old  Kingdom,  the  Rumanian  norm  was  employed  - city  dwell- 
ers 13*23  bushels,  country  dwellers  . ?.b  bushels,  seed  3 bushels  per  acre. 
The  percentage  factors  for  the  Ola  Kingdom  are  oasea  upon  tiie  1911-15  aver- 
age for  production,  and  for  conffomption  on  the  population  in  191^.  The  pop' 
ulations  for  the  other  provinces  were  furnished  by  the  Central  Statistical 
Bureau  in  Bucharest.  The  production  for  Transylvania  is  the  average  for 
the  years  I9II-IH  as  given  in  "Agricultural  and  Seeding  Conditions  in  Hun- 
gary" published  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  Buoapest.  The  produc- 
tion for  Bessarabia  is  the  aiserage  for  the  years  1902-11  as  given  by  the 
Central  Statistical  Bureau  in  Petrograd.  The  production  for  Bukovina  is 
that  of  the  .year  1907. 


I 


The  deficit  areas  particularly  in  Transylvania  recede  up  into  the  ! ,■ 

j ' I 

foothills  in  good  crop  years  wiiile  in  ■anfavora'bie  years  they  e>;tend  down  ■ j 

‘ » 

into  the  valleys.  Grain  laust  necessarily  flow  from  the  surplus  to  the  i ! 

deficit  areas,  and,  under  nonrai  conditions,  -with  a surplus  in  the  whole  : , , 

I 

of  Rumania,  there  must  be  a ccnsiuerable  exportation.  There  were  in  the  | i 

i-  j 

Old  Kingdom  before  the  war  only  thi'ee  areas  having  a normal  wheat  deficit.  i 

These  were:  (l)  The  district  of  Keamtu  lying  in  txie  foothills  of  the  j 

I 

Carpathians  that  required  only  12,000  bushels  of  wheat  to  make  up  its  : ! 

) 

yearly  shortage;  (2)  The  district  of  Ivluscel  in  the  foothills  of  the  Tran-  ' 

I I 

sylvanian  Alps,  which  required  200,000  bushels  to  satisfy  its  deficit;  i ! 

j I 

(3)  The  district  of  Tulcea  including  the  marshy  flats  of  the  delta  of  the  I ; 

I 

! I 

Danube,  which  required  only  200, 0<X'  bushels  yearly  over  and  above  what  it  ■ j 

produced.  Each  of  the  other  yi  districts  produced  on  an  average,  grain 

for  export.  ' | 

!l' 

After  the  war  the  first  Ruraanian  crop'  report  is  that  of  the  year 

1919.  This  is  for  the  Old  Kingdom  only,  there  being  no  detailed  statistics  i 

I 

relative  to  the  harvest  for  that  year  in  Transylvania,  Bessarabia,  or  Buko-  j' 

Vina.  However,  assuming  the  same  consumption  norms  for  the  various  dis-  I 

I 

tricts  as  in  the  pre-war  period,  with  the  wheat  production  of  1919,  ’'Ve 

find  that  there  are  fifteen  deficit  districts  in  the  Old  Kingdom  and  with  ■ 

only  three  exceptions,  the  surplus  for  export  has  been  greatly  reduced  in 

all  the  other  districts.  Many  factors  have  contributed  to  this  drop  in 

proauction  but  the  one  factor  having  the  most  pronounced  effect  and  which 

will  probably  influence  Rumnian  agriculture  and  particularly  wheat  pro-  | ; 

duction  permanently,  ’.vas  the  change  in  the  land  ten’ure  system  inaugurated  1 

by  the  decree  of  King  Ferdinand  on  December  I6,  191''^.  . 


The  Land  Refonn 


' 

o understand  the  changes  that  are  taking  place  in  the  agricultur-  ! s 

al  systesi  of  Greater  Rumania^  it  is  necessary  to  lo6k  back  briefly  at  the  i 

sitijation  in  Rumania  before  the  Great  War,  Of  the  7,771,341  inhabitants  j 
of  the  Old  Kingdom  in  19iU,  6,371,393  or  SR  per  cent,  lived  in  agricultur-,  ^ 
al  communities.  Each  of  these  communities  v'/as  a large  or  small  group  of  ;; 
huts  surrounded  by  the  fields  tvhich  the  peasants  cultivated.  In  some  I 

cases  such  a village  was  the  center  of  a very  large  agricultural  are?  em- 
tending  in  some  directions  as  far  as  ten  miles  from  the  center  of  the 

village.  Only  IS  per  cent  of  the  population  of  the  Old  Kingdom  lived  in  i: 

cities  and  towns  not  primarily  agricultural. 

The  total  area  of  the  Old  Kingdom  of  Rumania  in  I913  before  the 
Treaty  of  Bucharest  \^s  32,166,737  acres,  of  which  1,994, S3S  acres  were 
covered  by  water  and  5,526,977  acres  vrere  non -agricultural  lands  inching  : 
mountains,  waste  lands,  cities  and  tovuis.  Tlae  total  productive  area  was, 
therefore,  pU, 664,922  acres,  of  which  in  I913,  5,639,363  acres  were  in 
forests;  the  remaining  19,005,339  acres  comprised  the  permanent  pastures, 
vineyards,  orchards,  and  cultivated  lands.  This  latter  area  had  remained 
quite  constant  for  generations;  thus  in  L3b4  we  find  it  to  be  19,340,013 
acres,  at  which  time  3,367,313  acres  were  O'.TOed  by  peasants  Vvhile  15,972,70C 
remained  in  the  control  of  the  Crown  and  a very  few  great  landlords. 

The  peasantry  was  made  up  of  those  who  dirring  the  ages  past  had 
been  the  fighting  men  who  had  collected  around  the  great  lords  and  "boyards".. 
In  exchange  for  the  lord's  protection  to  their  families,  they  placed  them-  j 
selves  at  his  disposal  in  times  of  war.  In  times  of  xaace  they  were  al-  j 
lowed  by  him  to  till  his  lands,  receiving  from  him  a portion  of  the  harvest. 
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As  time  went  oa  thes6  workers'  families  became  more  or  less  attached  to 
one  or  more  of  the  great  estates.  A few  of  them  ac<iuired  small  plots  of 
groimd,  but  the  greater  part  were,  -until  1564,  practically  slaves. 

Dr.  G.  lonescu-Sisesti,  the  present  Director  of  Agriculture,  writes 
as  follows  in  "Eumaniens  Bauerliche  Landwirtschaft: " 

When  the  peasants  were  "freed”  in  ISbU  they  did  not  receive  enou^ 
land  to  support  their  families  and  to  meet  the  instalments  on  the  cost  of 
their  holdings.  They  were,  therefore,  obliged  to  tiam  again  to  the  land- 
lord and  either  rent  from  him  additional  land  or  work  for  him  on  shares  or 
for  a wage.  As  a part  of  the  compensation  for  the  liberation  of  their 
serfs,  the  landlords  had  been  given  at  that  time  a clear  title  to  the 
lands  which  he  had  formerly  held  as  a tenant  of  the  State.  The  new  l^d- 
lord  desired  that  the  peasant  should  ^i^ork  for  a wage,  but  they  themselves 
had  little  capital,  little  machinery  and  little  livestock.  They  could  not 
farm  at  all  without  the  help  of  the  peasants,  his  animals,  his  plows  and 
wagons,  so  in  the  vory  beginning  of  this  new  agricultural  system,  the 
interests  of  the  landlords  and  the  peasants  were  set  in  opposition. 

The  relationships  betv/een  the  peasants  and  the  landlords  became 
very  complicated  and  many  curious  systems  developed;  for  example,  first, 
in  his  need,  the  peasant  had  to  borrow  money  from  the  landlord  as  an  ad- 
vance a^inst  his  s-ummer  wages,  in  which  case  he  became  virtually  the 
slave  of  tho  landlord;  second,  when  the  peasant  did  not  have  cash  to  pay 
a rental  the  lord  ch.arged  the  highest  possible  rate;  third,  if  the  peasant 
paid  his  rent  with  labor  the  rent  price  was  placed  too  high  and  his  wages 
too  low;  fourth,  when  the  landlord  let  lana  on  shares  not  only  wonold  he 
take,  by  agreement,  from  one-half  to  one-third  of  the  crop  but  the  peasant 
must  also  do  a certain  amount  of  work  on  the  lord's  other  fields;  fifth, 
the  peasant  was,  often  granted  the  right  to  work  a certain  piece  of  land, 
taking  all  the  yield,  on  the  condition  that  he  work  an  eq.ual  piece  for  the 
landlord.  In  such  cases  the  peasant's  plot  was  -under-sized  and  the  land- 
lord's was  oversized.  In  all  cases  the  peasant  -was  obliged  to  do  the  land- 
lord's work  first  and  his  own  when  he  could.  If  the  peasant  refused  to  do 
the  work  req,uired  by  the  landlord,  he  was  frequently  forced  to  do  so  by  the 
State  as  tho-o^  it  had  been  military  service,  or,  as  a penalty,  he  was  not 
allowed  to  use  the  roads  that  passed  thro-ugh  the  estate  to  haul  his  crops 
to  market.  Often  these  roads  were  the  only  ones  in  the  district.  In  other 
cases  the  peasants  were  not  allowed  to  use  the  foot-paths  across  the  fields 
of  the  estate.  When  they  complained,  laborers  were  brou^t  in  from  Russia, 
Bulgaria  and  Serbia  until  the  peasants  were  forced  by  hunger  to  make  terms. 
Pasture  lands  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  estate  and  also  the  water  in 
places.  The  peasant  was  not  allowed  to  pasture  his  stock  without  paying 
with  both  work  and  money. 
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This  condition  was  responsible  for  the  peasant  uprising  in  1907 • 

At  this  time  several  reforms  were  instituted:  the  vjllages  oought  tiie 

pasture  lands  to  be  held  in  common^  and  the  rural  bank  was  reorganized 
for  the  purpose  of  extending  credit  to  the  peasant.  These  reforms,  how- 
ever, did  not  include  any  additional  grants  of  land,  and  the  peasants  vvere 
still  obliged  to  depend  upon  the  landlords  as  before,  and  the  old  abuses 
were  resumed.  It  was  not  until  1913,  near  the  close  of  the  Great  War, 
that  a genuine  land  reform  was  put  into  effect. 

Previous  tc  this  final  land  reform  7,790  heads  of  families,  or  .3 
per  cent,  owned  50.^  per  cent  of  the  land,  while  the  peasant  population, 
comprising  950,257  heads  of  fanilies,  or  99-2  per  cent  of  the  total  mm- 
ber,  owned  i+9-5  P©^:  cent  of  the  land.  Of  the  19,39-0,013  acres  thus  owned 
4,907,333  acres  were  in  permanent  pastures,  orchards,  vineyards,  ’wood- 
lands, lands  subject  to  inundations,  etc.,  leaving  1^,9-32,173  acres  ■under 
plow  in  the  year  1913- 
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The 

way  in  which  this  land  v.as  owned 

and  operated. 

as  indicated 

in  the  following  table,  gives  the  xey  to  tbe 

i reforms  that 

iiave  brou^at 

about  the 

present  agricultur.al  situation. 

Tabic  4. 

Land  Tsnur.^^  in  P-'.miauia 
Ov.l  tivated  J nrid 
Areo-s  in  4ores. 

in  1913 

Number  of 
Heads  of 
Families 

Area  of  Area  owned 

Holdings  by  ea.c.h 

class 

Ai'oa  rented 
by  each 
c.laos 

Tota.l  area 
opei’ated  by 
eacn  c.la.ss 

Peasant  (OOC  emitted) 

Holdings 

(000  omitte,i) 

(000  omit  vied. 

476,0^19 

Less  than  2 1,042 

372 

1,414 

U4i,33b 

2-3  2,334 

1,237 

3,321 

161,530 

5 - 10  i,6oo 

l,l64 

'2,7o4 

42,996 

10  - 25  930 

337 

1,537 

5.697 

25  - 30  3'^-9 

123 

477 

...  1.534 

■50  - 100  134 

31 

263 

1,129,732 

Less  than  100  0,739 

3,539 

10,273 

•Large  Estates 

2,377 

100  - 500  697 

735 

1,432 

1,043 

More  than  300  1,223 

1,477 

2.702 

3,420 

More  than  100  1,92? 

2,232 

4,134 

Such,  a condition  of  affairs  could  not  continue,  and  on  the  Ibth 
of  December,  1313,  the  long  promised  reform  was  initiated  by  the  decree 
of  Ferdinand  I,  expropriating  3,^9b,93T  acres  of  the  large  estates.  He 
history  of  land  reform  in  Ruaiania  is  concisely  shown  in  the  following 


table . 
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'Ta/ble  3- 

. . La?irl  Soiorm  in  P-i?imT?i.a 

Area  s in  Ac^e  .;i (OOO  arrdt  i’/Od.) 

; Arir'^e  • feiall 

: Afi  cn  ie  s : Hold  lags 

Sit-oation  in  beginning  of  ISb^J-  : 15,973  • 3,3^7 

In  lS6Uj  U^SjUbl  families  received  : : ^,717 

In  1S31,  6,6s6  " " ; : 77 

In  1SS9,  106,71^  n I.  : ; 1^331 

The  Rural  Bank  sold  : ; 4S 

In  1912,  the  peasants  received  : : 3I 

In  1919,  " II  n : ; A3S 

Sit-oation  in  I919  ; 9,310  : 10,029 


Land  Expropriated  tinder  Decrees 
Act  3697  - 1913 


From  3,^S0  Private  O-vraers  : : U,9^2 

" 25  Absentee  Landlcras  ; ; I03 

" bl  Foreigners  : : 255 

" 739  Persons, Societies  and  Institutions  : 1,02b 

" 233  State  Domains  : : 396 

Situation  after  Expropriation  : 2,539  • lb, 75 2 


UJ 


This  total  does  not  include  the  lanas  expropriated  in  the  districts 
of  South  Dobrudja. 
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The  foregoing  table  f-ornished  by  the  '^Centrala  Obstilor  State  sti",  a 
division  of.  the  Department  of  Agriculture  (in  charge  of  agrarian  reforms) 
shows  about  1,200,000  more  acres  to  be  expropriated  than  provided  for  by 
the  decree  of  the  Ibth  of  December,  1913.  This  discrepancy  is  accounted 
for  in  the  follow’ing  manner:  according  to  the  letter  of  the  act  on 

v;hich  the  land  reform  was  based,  the  si^te  of  the  estates  to  be  retained 
by  the  large  owners  was  fixed  at  49^  acres  in  districts  of  dense  popula- 
tion, at  7^1  acres  in  districts  of  mediTjm  density  of  population  and 
1,23b  acres  in  districts  of  sparse  population  - the  so-called  coloniza- 
tion districts.  I/Iany  estate  owners,  however,  had  estates  in  more  than 
one  district,  and  it  was- found  that  often  the  total  holdings  of  such 
owners  were  more  than  1,23b  acres.  To  remedy  this,  additional  land  is 
being  expropriated  so  that  the  total  he.ld  by  one  family  will  conform  to 
the  spirit  of  the  original  act. 

The  .Liberal  Government  had  planned  to  hold  these  expropriated  es- 
tates under  govemmaent  control  and  to  operate  them  through  the  medium  of 
cooperative  societies-  The  peasants,  however,  protested  against  this  and 
forced  the  division  of  the  land  into  holdings  of  from  12  to  47  acres  per 
family  according  to  the  density  of  the  population.  The  peasants  demanded 
actual  possession  of  the  land,  and  wnere  disturbances  proved  serious  the 
government  hastened  the  process  of  making  the  transfer,  but  on  the  -whole 
this  has  been  a very  slow  process,  and  a proportionately  small  amount  of 
land  has  been  turned  over  into  the  actual  possession  of  the  peasants. 

According  to  the  present  arrangement  the  peasant  is  allovred  twenty 
years  in  which  to  pay  for  his  land,  paying  only  the  c.apital  sum.  The  in- 
terest is  paid  by  the  government  to  the  former  owner,  who  has  received  for 
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the  land  taken  from  him,  honds  payable  in  full  at  the  end  of  t’/venty 
years.  The  premium  amounting  to  the  interest  for  twenty  years  is  paid 
to  the  peasant  who  pays  for  his  land  at  the  time  of  the  transfer.  In 
Bessarabia  the  land  retained  by  “chs  estate  ovaier  is  fixed  at  247  acres; 
in  Transylvania  and  in  Bukovina  the  maximum  is  1,23b  acres.  In  addition 
the  estate  owner  is  allowed  to  retain  certain  vineyards,  orchards,  etc. 
Land  subject  to  inundation  has  not  been  expropriated. 

On  account  of  the  disturbed  condition  resulting  from  incomplete 
transfer  of  the  expropriated  land,  many  large  areas  have  not  been  culti- 
vated either  by  the  estate  ov«iers  or  by  the  prospective  peasant  owners. 
When  the  change  is  finally  complete,  its  effect  upon  the  agriculture  of 
the  co'ontry  will  be  considerable.  In  general  it  is  probable  that  wheat 
productions  will  be  cut  do\m  and  corn  production  will  be  somewhat  in- 
creased. In  order  to  understand  this  situation  it  will  oe  necessary  to 
consider  the  relative  importance  of  the  main  cereal  crops  in  Rumania  under 
pre-war  conditions. 

Cereal  Production  in  the  Old  Kingdom  of  BuSiania 

With  the  area  of  cultivated  land  practically  fixed  and  the  manner 
of  land  tenvire  and  rental  following  a rigid  s.ystem,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  the  seeding  of  certain  areas  to  the  principal  cereals  had,  before 
the  war,  settled  down  to  a rather  constant  routine.  This  is  clearly  in- 
dicated by  the  following  table  in  which  the  average  acreage  seeded  to  the 
principal  cereals  is  shown  by  five-year  periods. 
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Table  b 

Areas  Seeded  to  Principal  Cereals. 
Five-year  Moving  Averages 
Areas  in  Acres  (OCO  onitted) 


Period 

Wheat 

Com 

3ar ley 

Op.ts 

Rye 

To  tal ^ ^ ^ 

1906-10 

^,535 

5,011 

1,377 

1,065 

339 

12,5^2 

1907-11 

4,439 

5,013 

1,352 

1,075 

364 

12,449 

190 S- 12 

4,665 

5,083 

1,347 

1,090 

344 

12,646 

1909-13 

4,376 

5,150 

1,319 

1,105 

316 

12,531 

1910-14 

4,735 

5,122 

1,32s 

1,077 

290 

12,705 

1911-15 

‘‘,763 

5,131 

1,331 

1,069 

242 

12,701 

^ ^ Inc  luae  s Mi  1 le  t 

and  3uck.vheat . 

The  Rumanian 

peasants  are  corn  eate 

US,  consuming  about 

12. 2 bush- 

els  per 

capita  per 

year.  Their  consumption  of  whs 

at  is  a,lmost  negli- 

gible,  amo'onting  to 

only  one -fourth  of  a bushel  per 

capita  per  year.  The 

city  dwellers,  on  the  other  hand,  except  the  poorer 

classes, 

consume 

practically  no  corn. 

Accord in 

g to  government  estiirates,  the  ; 

per  capita 

consumption  of  wheat 

in  the  cities  is  13-23  bushels 

per  capita  per  year. 

Taking  the  191^  population  as  a basis  for  calculation  we  find  the 
food  req,uireirients  of  the  Old  Kingdom  for  the  city  and  comtry  populations 
for  one  year  to  be:  Wheat , urban  population- (1,399, 5U-3)  at  13-23  bushels 

per  capita,  18,300,000  bushels;  rural  population  (6,371,593)  at  . 2o  bush- 
els per  capita,  1,700,000  bushels,  making  a total  of  20,200,000  bushels 
for  the  whole  of  the  Old  Kingdom:  Corn . rural  population  at  12.2  bushels 

per  capita,  a total  of  77,733,000  bushels.  With  an  average  production 
(19II-I5)  of  SI, 000, 000  bushels  of  wheat  and  119,000,000  bushels  of  com. 


it  is  evident  that  corn  is  grovvn  largely  "by  the  peasants  for  food  while 

(i) 

wheat  is  grown  for  e:cport.  ~ne  area  seeded  to  corn  must  be  maintained 

at  a certain  minimum  to  feed  the  masses.  Should  there  be  a shortage  in 
the  crop,  corn  must  be  imported,  as  the  peasants  are  not  accustomed  to 
making  wheat  and  rye  bread.  Their  staple  diet  consists  of  a thick  corn 
meal  mush  - ’’mamaliga. " 

After  the  Central  Powers  had  ’withdrawn  in  191^3,  agricult'oral  opera- 
tions were  resumed  in  Rumania  and  the  sowing  of  winter  wheat  for  the  crop 
of  1919  wds  begun  at  the  usual  time..  But  there  are  several  factors  tha.t 
caused  the  area  seeded  to  be  much  reduced.  In  the  first  place,  as  has 
already  been  noted,  the  expected  expropriavion  of  the  land  of  the  large 
estates  discouraged  seeding  by  the  landlords,  while  the  land  was  still 
not  available  for  peasant  cultivation,  and  further,  since  the  army  had 
not  been  demobilized,  there  was  a decided  shortage  of  labor.  Other  fac- 
tors such  as  a shortage  of  draft  animals  played  less  important  roles  (See 
Appendix) . 


(1)  The  crop  rotation  in  Rumania  on  peasant  fields  is  almost  universally 
an  alternation  between  corn  and  wheat  or  corn  and  some  other  cereal.  As 
seen  from  Table  7 the  peasants  seeded  on  an  average  4,500,000  acres  to 
corn  and  practically  the  same  area  to  all  other  cereals.  The  area  seeded 
to  corn  is  thus  1,000,000  acres  greater  than  all  the  land  rented  by  pea- 
sants from  the  great  landlords.  It  is  stated  on  the  authority  of  the 
Director  of  Agriculture,  lonescu-Sisesti,  that  this  great  area  seeded  to 
corn  by  the  peasants  is  due  not  only  to  the  peasant's  liking  for  com  but 
also  to  the  fact  that  the  landlord  rec^uired  that  the  rented  land  should 
be  planted  to  corn,  since,  as  the  crop  must  be  hoed,  the  land  was  better 
prepared  for  winter  wheat.  In  order  to  get  the  land  the  peasant  was 
freq.uently  req.uired  to  work  for  the  landlord.  This  meant  that  his  own 
small  .plot  was  seeded  late  since  he  must  first  help  to  seed  the  fields  of 
the  landlord.  Ke  must  also  get  the  corn  off  the  land  early  enough  to  al- 
low his  landlord  to  sow  winter  wheat.  This  meant  that  the  corn  was  often 
harvested  in  an  immature  condition,  reducing  the  yield  and  lowering  its 
food  value . 
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The  reduction  of  the  areas  seeded  for  the  crop  of  1919,  below  the  ?? 

average  for  191I-I3,  is  sho-An  07  Table  J: 

Tahirr  ^ / 

Areas  Under  Cereal  Crops 
1911-15  and  1913 

Areas  in  Acres  (O'X  omitted) 


Cereal  : 

Crop  : 

Large  Estates 
1911-15  1919 

; Small  Holdings 

: 1911-15  1919 

Wheat 

2,256 

342 

2,507 

2,122 

Rye 

21 

23  . 

221 

196 

Barley 

311 

75 

1,020 

513 

Oats 

355 

93  ■ 

499 

Corn 

633 

207 

4,543 

4,655 

Millet 

30 

27 

32 

144 

Bucl&vheat 

(1) 

(1) 

1 

2 

TOTAL 

3,606 

1,272 

9,093 

3,131 

^^^Less  than  pOO  acres. 

It  will 

be  noted  from  this  Table  tha 

.t  before  the  war 

, 'Wheat,  the 

cash  crop,  was 

seeded  to  about 

the  saate  extent  both  by  the 

large  opera- 

tors  and  by  the 

small  peasant  farmers,  while  the  peasants  seeded  over 

seven  times  as  much  com  as  the  large  operators.  After  the  war  the  first 


reported  crop,  that  of  1919,  shows  that  the  big  operators  reflected  in 
the  area  of  seeding,  the  great  crisis  through  which  Ruraania  had  passed 
and  the  revolution  in  the  agricultural  system  through  which  the  coiantry 
■was  passing.  The  executive  organizations  of  the  large  estates  had  been 
disrupted  by  the  war,  the  inventories  damaged  and  the  livestock  depleted. 
Since  most  of  the  land  of  the  large  operators  was  to  be  expropriated. 
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there  was  little  incentive  or  even  possibility  of  organizing  for  the 
campaign  of  1919,  so  the  large  esiiates  cLropped  to  35-5  P®”  cent  of  their 
pre-war  efficiency.  On  the  other  hand^  the  stolid  peasant  went  hack  to 
the  land  and  did  just  as  nearly  as  was  possible  the  same  things  that  he 
was  accustomed  to  doing  before  the  wir,  and  in  spite  of  the  shortage  of 
labor ^ seeded  nearly  90  per  cent  of  the  usual  pre-war  area. 

In  February  and  March  of  1919  the  agents  of  the  Ministry  of  Agri- 
culture and  Domain  went  out  among  the  estate  owners,  measured  off  the 
amount  of  land  to  be  retained  by  them  and  atterapted  to  rent  to  the  pea- 
sants for  the  account  of  the  State  the  lands  thus  hastily  expropriated. 
The  measure  of  their  success  is  indicated  by  Table  S. 
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Table  2 

Areas  Under  Cereal  Crop 
By  Groups  of  Districts 
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By  referring  to  the  col-uim  ■under  "the  n'oraher  of  peasants  per  sq.mre  mile", 
it  will  he  seen  that  there  are  two  gro-aps  of  districts  in  which  the  popu- 
lation is  greatly  congested;  groups  H and  III  - Western  Moldavia  and 
Northern  Wallachia,  which  skirt  the  Carpathian  and  Transylvanian  mo-untains. 
Just  as  in  South  Russia,  the  Boyards,  or  lords,  took  the  level  fertile 
plains  for  their  own  great  estates  and  crowded  the  peasants  off  to  the 
lean  hill-sides,  so  here  in  Htsmania  the  peasantry  have  been  kept  crowded 
up  in  the  lean  foothills,  while  the  powerful  upper  classes  have  appropri- 
ated the  rich  level  lands  in  the  valleys  of  the  Rivers  Danube  and  Prut. 
There  are  more  than  twice  as  many  peasants  per  sq.'uare  mile  in  the  mo-untain 
districts  than  on  the  plains,  while  for  the  best  agricultural  development 
of  the  country  the  condition  should  be  just  the  reverse. 

In  1919,  O'J-t  of  the  land  usually  seeded  to  cereals,  over  2,300,000 
acres  on  the  large  estates  and  nearly  1,000,000  acres  on  the  snail  hold- 
ings, lay  idle.  Of  this  idle  land  42  per  cent  was  in  the  great  wheat 
exporting  region  along  the  Danube  River,  where  the  population  was  not 
large  enou^  properly  to  till  the  soil  a'nd  where  in  the  pre-war  days  much 
of  the  crop  was  seeded  and  harvested  by  imported  labor.  A similar  condi- 
tion also  obtained  in  Eastern  Moldavia  along  the  River  Prut  and  in  the 
Dobrudja,  between  the  Danube  and  the  Black  Sea.  Most  of  the  large  estates 
in  these  three  regions  -were  in  the  ha-nds  of  the  government  in  1921,  but, 
after  abandoning  its  plan  to  operate  the  expropriated  land  throu^  the 
Cooperative  Societies,  the  estates  have  been  split  up  into  small  farms 
which  are  being  colonized  by  families,  mostly  from  the  congested  districts. 
By  the  end  of  1921  about  2,000,000  acres  in  the  Danube  Valley  had  been 
assigned  to  205,740  families,  while  139,7^3  families  received  1,200,000 
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acres  in  the  Prut  Valley.  This  transfer  of  more  than  three  luillion  acres 
of  land  from  estate  to  peasant  farming  in  districts  where  wheat  was  largely 
produced  for  export,  is  hound  to  affect  tne  future  eucportah.le  surplus  of 
Rumania.  In  the  congested  districts  of  Western  Moldavia  39,770  families 
received  226,000  acres  and  in  Northern  Wallachia  76,^35  families  received 
555,000  acres.  There  is  no  report  from'  the  Dohrudja.  The  smallness  of 
the  allotment  per  family  indicates  that  estate  farming  is  being  reduced  to 
petty  farming,  except  in  those  cases  -where  the  small  parcels  of  land  are 
to  be  added  to  the  land  already  owned  by  the  small  farmer . 

Ih-king  wheat  as  an  index,  we  find  that  even  though  the  acreage  in 
grain  in  1919  much  lower  than  the  pre-war  average,  it  -was  much  higher 
than  the  acreage  in  1920  and  1921.  The  extremely  low  acreage  of  1,93^^000 
acres  in  1920  was  followed  by  an  increase  of  937,000  acres  for  the  crop  of 
1921,  but  the  drop  of  36b, 000  acres  iii  the  autumn  seeding  for  the  crop  of 
1922  is  perilous  following  as  it  does  a period  of  several  years  with  little 
surplus  to  hold  over.  Tables  9 10  give  a general  viev/  of  the  'wheat 

situation  in  Rumania,  sho-v/ing  the  relative  importance  of  winter  and  spring 
wheat  and  the  acreage  by  large  and  small  holdings.  Care  must  be  taken  in 
the  interpretation  of  Table  9 ibe  basic  data  were  incomplete  and  usually 
only  the  autumn  seeding  and  in  a few  cases  only  the  spring  seeding  figures 
are  given  separately  for  the  large  and  the  small  holdings.  The  figures 
for  the  seeding  in  the  autumn  of  1921  for  the  crop  of  1922  is  ^aken  from 
a report  issued  by  the  Rura-nian  Department  of  Agricultizre  in  Janmry  1922. 
This  report  is  much  more  favcraole  than  those  contained.in  a preliminary 
report  made  in  November,  1921,  but  there  is  still  a shortage  of  about 
2,000,000  acres  belo'w  the  hypothetical  normal  for  Greater  Rumania. 
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Tallin  9- 

Areas  Seeded  to  Wdeat 
by  Large  and  Small  Holdings 

in  Human ia 

. for  spei'.ified  years 

Province  and 
Crop  Year 

Large  Estates 
(000  omitted) 

, Small  Holdings 
(000  omitted) 

Total 

(000  omitted) 

Old  Kingdom 

Acre  s 

Acres 

Acres 

1919 

S42 

2,123 

2,965 

1920 

333 

-1,594 

1,932 

1921 

513 

2,229 

2.747 

Autvimn  seeding 

only 

1922 

533 

1,343 

2,331 

Autumn  seeding 

only 

Tran  sy  Ivania 

1920 

21 

147 

lbs 

Spring  seeding 

only 

1921 

2UO 

1,373 

1,613 

Autumn  seeding 

only 

1922 

223 

1,40b 

1,634 

Autumn  seeding 

only. 

Bessarabia 

1902-10 

337 

1,052 

1,939 

Average 

1920 

29 

432 

4bl 

Spring  seeding 

only 

1921 

73 

679 

752 

Autumn  seeding 

only 

1922 

33 

43b 

474 

Auttam  seeding  only 


Bukov ina 


1920 

Spring  seeding  only 

1921 

Autumn  seeding  only 
;922 

Autumn  seeding  only 

2 

7. 

10 

b 

20 

27 

3 

27 

37 

Greater  Rumania 

1921 

S33 

4,301 

5,139 

Autumn  seeding  only 

1922 

314 

3,712 

4,526 

Autumn  seeding  only 



V/inter 

Table  10 

Areas  seeded  to  Tneat  in  E^jmania 

and  Spring  Seeding,  for  Specified  Years 

Province  and 
Crop  Year 

AutuTiin  Seeding 

Spring  Seeding 

To  tal 

Acre  s 

Acre  0 

Acres 

Old  Kingdom 

(000  omitted) 

(coo  omitted) 

(000  omitted) 

1919 

2,939 

2b 

2,965 

1920 

1,341 

91 

1,532 

1921 

2,7^7 

122 

2,Sb9 

1922 

2,331 

Transylvania, 

1920 

1,4S6 

IbS 

1,654 

1921 

1,613 

304 

1,917 

1922 

1,03d 

Be  ssaradia 

Average 

1902-10 

1,04S 

391 

1,939 

1920 

93c 

4bl 

l,4ii 

1921 

752 

573  , 

1,325 

1922 

474 

Bukov  ina 

1907 

4p 

9 

51 

1920 

22 

0 

30 

1921 

27 

11 

33 

-1922-  ■ 

37 

Greater  Rumania 

1920 

4,299 

723 

5,027 

1921 

5,139 

1,010 

b,l49 

1922 

4,d2o 

TUftNSPORTATION  AND  EXPORT  POSSISmTIES 

When  the  armies  of  the  Central  Powers  evacmted  B-umania  in  1915, 
they  took  with  them  or  destroyed  ail  the  food  supplies  they  coudd  find. 
This  left  the  corntry  in  a critical  position  with  re^rd  to  provisioning 
the  population.  In  the  first  half  of  1919  Vv'e  find  Eijmania  importing 
foodstuffs  as  follows:  Wheat,  i,b23,000  bushels;  wheat  flour  (in  terms 

of  wheat)  b, 765, 000  bushels;  rye,  100,000  bushels;  corn  and  corn  meal, 
600,000  bushels;  barley,  20,000  bushels;  and  oats,  330,000  bushels. 

These  imports  carried  the  country  through  until  the  new  crop  was 
harvested,  at  which  time  restrictions  amounting  to  prohibition  were 
placed  on  exports  of  foodstuffs.  The  domestic  requirements  hao.  to  be 
met  first,  and  only  such  exports  were  allowed  as  furthered  the  interests 
of  the  Government,  and  then  only  under  special  permit.  Only  about  }o7 
bushels  of  wheat  and  SO  barrels  of  wneat  flour  were  allowed  to  go  out  of 
the  country.  Of  the  other  cereals,  23,000  bushels  of  corn  were  sent  to 
Austria,  and  713  short  tons  of  meal  and  grains  were  eicported  to  Turkey. 

These  limitations  placed  on  export,  with  the  restrictions  imposed 
on  internal  trade,  with  the  requirement  of  a declaration  of  the  stores 
of  cereals  on  hand,  all  had  a marked  influence  on  the  areas  seeded  to 
winter  wheat  in  the  autuoui  of  1919-  To  a lesser  extent,  transportation 
difficulties  also  tended  to  cut  down  autumn  seeding.  The  Central  Powers 
left  the  railways  in  an  almost  ruined  condition,  and  it  was  not  possible 
to  move  all  the  stores  of  grain  within  the  country  itself.  It  is  re- 
ported that  large  quantities  of  corn  and  other  grain  spoiled  in  the  hands 
of  the  producers.  ^ 


■‘•Note:  Before  the  war  the  Old  Kingdom  had  in  round  nuabers  2,200  miles  of 


railway,  25,000  cars  and  600  locoir.o+J  7»^. s the  acq.'aisition  of  her 

nev7  provinces  she  increased  her  rai;iway  mileage  to  7,300,  and  her  cars 
to  40,000.  Rumania  has  now  1,3-3  Iccoraotives,  including  recent  purchases 
abroad.  The  rolling  stock  is  nox  entirely  avarlsb.le  for  transport  pur- 
poses, since  a large  part  of  it  is  out  of  repair.  To  ha.nd]e  her  traffic 
situation  effectively,  Eunania  should  have  ar  least  4,000  locomotives  and 
100,000  cars.  Even  before  the  war,  the  car  capacity  was  not  sufficient 
to  move  the  grain  in  the  fall,  and  several  thousand  cars  were  rented  each 
year  from  Germany  to  be  used  during  the  period  of  c one entrat. in g the  grain. 


The  effects  of  these  influences  on  the  large  operators  are  shown 
by  the  reduction  of  the  wheat  acreage  on  the  estates  from  an  average  of 
2,230,000  acres  in  1911-15  to  S40,000  acres  in  1919,  230,000  acres 

in  1920.  The  peasants,  ho’wever,  v^rere  affected  to  a lesser  extent.  The 
pre-war  wheat  harvest  of  2,500,000  acres  on  small  holdings  was  reduced 
only  to  2,100,000  acres  in  1919  Sixid.  to  1,350,000  acres  in  I920.  The 
estate  owners  v^ere  sensitive  to  economic  conditions  ana  governmental 
restrictions,  and  in  addition  were  suffering  from  the  expropriation  of 
the  land  they  formerly  held.  The  peasants  on  the  other  hand  knew  little 
of  conditions  outside  their  own  villages,  and  continued  in  their  old 
habits  of  life  much  as  in  the  pre-war  period. 

The  com  acreage  of  the  peasant  holdings  has  increased  slightly 
over  the  pre-war  average,  or  from  4,547,000  acres  to  4,655,000  acres  in 
1919  3-ud  4,613,000  acres  in  1920.  On  the  large  estates  the  corn  acreage 
dropped  from  a pre-war  average  of  25^,000  to  34,000  in  1919  3-nd  35,000  in 
1920.  The  peasants  were  obviously  providing  for  their  ovm  food  supply 
and  taking  comparatively  little  interest  in  outside  affairs. 

In  1920,  as  will  be  noted  from  Table  I7,  the  exportation  of  wheat 
from  Rumania  was  negligible.  In  March  a law  went  ir -0  effect,  v/hich  de- 
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dared  all  cereals  and  their  derivatives  icDmohilized  throughout  Greater 
Rumania,  Quantities  up  to  one  ton  only  were  pex-mitted  to  be  sold  for 
food  or  seed^  and  ovmers  v/ere  obliged  to  report  the  q.uantities  of  each 
cereal  they  had  on  hand.  On  the  Sth  of  April  these  restrictions  vi?ere 
removed  from  com^  barley  and  oats,  but  wheat  and  rye  were  still  im- 
mobilized. Later  the  wheat  and  rye  restrictions  were  removed  for  a time, 
in  order  to  stimulate  autumn  seeding,  but  were  again  made  effective  in 
December.  In  the  second  half  of  1920  there  was  some  movement  of  grain 
abroad,  particularly  barley,  oats  and  corn. 

Ihe  government,  alarmed  at  the  small  acreage  of  wheat  harvested 
in  1920,  promised  export  possibilities  in  1921,  and  in  the  autumn  there 
•was  a material  increase  in  the  seeding  of  -vwheat.  In  the  spring  of  1921 
there  was  an  increased  seeding  of 'all  cereals.  The  areas  under  wheat, 
rye  and  corn  nearly  equalled  those  of  1919,  while  barley  and  oats  not 
only  exceeded  the  1919  seeding  but  were  above  the  average  for  1911-15, 
as  seen  from  Tables  11  to  I5  inclusive: 
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Wlieat  Production  of  Ewania 
for  Spec i.fj-8cl  Years. 


Province  and  Year 

Area  Harvested 
Acres 

(000. omitted) 

Total  Production 
Winchester  Bushel 
(000  omitted) 

Bushels 
s Per  Acre 

Old  Kin gd ora: 

Average  1911-15 

‘*,763 

G5,133 

17.9 

1920)-) 

1921(1) 

2,365 

50,253 

17.0 

1,932 

25,723 

13.3 

2,s69 

41,512 

14.5 

Transylvania 

Average  191C-ld 

1920 

2,352 

l.b^d 

17,39b 

10.5 

1921 

1,917 

25,761 

13.4 

Bessarabia: 
Average  1902-11 

192c 

1,939 

1,411 

19,021 

13.5 

1921 

1,325 

9,279 

7.0 

Bukov  ina: 

1907 

51 

1,232 

24. .2 

1920 

30 

431 

14.4 

1921 

3S 

5bl 

l4.g 

Greater  Euraania: 

1920 

5,027 

02,571 

12.4 

1921 

b,l49 

77,119 

12.5 

For  1920  and 

1921  the  areas  harve: 

sted  as  stated  are  , 

greater 

than  the  areas;  seeded  as  stated  in  Table  10 

This  discrepancy 

13  not  eX' 

plained^  but  it  does  not  seriously  affect  the  value  of  the  report. 
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Table  12. 

Eye  P'roduction  of  Rioruania  for 


Specific  Years. 


Province  and 
Year 

Area  Harvested 
Acres 

(000  omitted) 

Total  Production 
Bushels 
(000  omitted) 

Bushels  per 
Acre 

Old  Kingdom: 

Average  1911-15 

242 

4;  425 

13-3 

1919 

219 

3,532 

16.1 

1920 

161 

2,127 

13.2 

1921 

179 

1,517 

3-5 

Transylvania: 


Average  1910-14 

1920 

1921 

305 

201 

342 

2,  267 
4, 36  s 

11.3 

14.2 

Bessarabia: 

Average  1902-11 

522 

1920 

369 

4,744 

12.9 

1921 

245 

2,114 

3.6 

Bpko V ina : 


1907 

61 

1,473 

24.1 

1920 

46 

538 

11-7 

1921 

41 

524 

12.3 

Greater  Eumania 

1920 

777 

9,676 

12.5 

1921 

307 

9,023 

11.2 

TABLE  13. 


Oorn  Prc  anot  ■ j f ?.-uic£>r)  ia  for 
Specified  Years 


Province  and  A.rea  Harvested  Total  Production  Bushels  per 

Year  Acres  Bushels  Acre 

(OGO  omitted) (OOO  omitted) 


Old  Kingdom: 

Average  1911-15 

5,181 

107,102 

20.7 

1919 

98,250 

20.2 

1920 

4,066 

101,795 

21.3 

1921 

4,b00 

55,989 

12.2  ■ 

Transylvania: 

Average  1910-lU 

2,393 

20,915 

1920 

1,012 

20.7 

1921 

1,911 

23,439 

12.3 

Bessarabia: 

Average  1902-11 

1,739 

1920 

1,763 

38,159 

21.6 

1921 

1,849 

21, 237 

11.5 

Bukov  ina: 

I90T 

174 

3,698 

21.3 

1920 

154 

3,746 

24.3 

1921 

150 

2,513 

16. 3 

Greater  Euoania: 

1920 

7 , 595 

164,615 

21.7 

1921 

S,5io  ' 

103,223 

12.1 

(i)  This  fig-are 

for  the  corn  production 

of  Transylvania 

in  1920  does 

not  check  with  the  corresponding  figure  i 

In  the  "Bulletin 

Statistiq.ue  de 

la  Eouiranie  ” for 

1922,  but  it  does  check 

cuite  closely  with  the  acreage 

■on it  production 

fi gore  obtained  from  the 

same  report. 
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TAHS  :.4, 


Barley  Production  of  Ruirania 
For  Specified  Years 


Province  and 
Year 

Area  Harvested 
Acres 

(000  omitted) 

Total  Production 
Bushels 
(000  omitted) 

Bushels  per 
Acre 

Old  Kingdom 

Average  1911-15 

1,331 

25,931 

19.5 

1919 

53? 

11,756 

20.0 

1920 

1,224 

25,390 

21.2 

1921 

1,753 

32,217 

18.4 

Transylvania 

Average  1910-14 

325 

1920 

233 

4,333 

IS. 2 

1921 

4lo 

5,203 

12.5 

Bessarabia: 

Average  1902-11 

1,313 

1920 

1,357 

33,737 

18.2 

1921 

• 1,62s 

3,975 

3.5 

Bukovina: 

1907 

72 

1,765 

24.5 

1920 

73 

1,201 

16.5 

1921 

SI 

l.zzu 

15.1 

Greater  Rumania: 

1920 

3,392 

65,161 

19.2 

1921 

3,873 

47,619 

12.3 

TA31E  15. 

Oats  Production  of  Rxitcania  for 
S-cecified  Years , 


Province  and 
Year 

Area  Harvested 
Acres 

(000  omitted) 

To'oal  Production. 
Bushels 
(CX  omitted) 

Bushels  rer 
Acre 

Old  Kingdoci: 

Average  1911-15 

1,069 

27,359 

25.6 

1919 

597 

l‘x,166 

23.7 

1920 

1,277 

3? , 300 

29.2 

1921 

1,634 

34,516 

21.1 

Transylvania: 
Average  1910-14 

772 

5,853 

1920 

34D 

17.2 

1921 

724 

13,310 

18.4 

3€SSciX*^D  X^t 

Average  1902-11 
1920 

179 

483 

11,067 

22.7 

1921 

616 

5 , 588 

9.1 

Bukov  ina: 

1907 

109 

3,498 

32.1 

1920 

69 

1,590 

23.0 

1921 

88 

1,^35 

22.0 

Greater  Eiirrania: 


1920 

2,174 

55 , 810 

25.7 

1921 

3,062 

55 , 350 

18. 1 

(l)  This  figure 

for  the  oats  product  ion--  of  Transylv.uiia  is  much 

lower 

than  the  figure 

given  in  the 

"Bulletin  Stc.tistique  de  la  Hotmanie 

" hut 

it  checks  quite 

closely  with 

the  acreage  n unit  i: reduction  figure 

de- 

rived  from  the  same  report. 
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Even  wltii  tlae  prospect  of  a good  liaxvest  indicated  by  tlie  in- 
creased seeding  over  the  preristB  year,  wheat  did  not  move  to  any  great 
extent  d-oring  the  first  half  of  the  year  1921,  althou^  barley  and  com 
were  active  as  shovm  by  ihe  figtires  in  lable  16 1 

TiBLE  16 

Cereal  Exports  From  Rrimania 
First  Half  of  1921 


Quantities  in  Weighed  Bushels.  (OOP  omitted) 


Month. 

Wheat. 

Wheat  Flour 
in 

Terms  of  Wheat, 

%e. 

Barley, 

Oats. 

Com 

Jan. 

24 

XO 

264 

2,003 

827 

3,098 

Feb. 

U) 

88 

88 

831 

417 

2,243 

Mar. 

(1) 

79 

260 

899 

283 

4,011 

Apr. 

123 

211 

90 

876 

709 

5,726 

May 

288 

31 

976 

1,280 

524 

1,000 

June 

288 

154 

57 

1,076 

1,176 

2,001 

Totals 

723 

573 

1,735 

7,065 

3,936 

18,079 

Less  than  500  bushels. 


During  this  period  there  were  no  great  governiLental  difficulties 
overcome,  either  in  the  domestic  grain  trade  or  in  the  esport  trade.  The 
shipments  of  com,  rye  and  barley  from  Greater  Rumania  nearly  eqiialled  the 
normal  half-yearly  export  from  the  Old  Kingdom  before  the  war;  but,  com- 
pared with  normal  shipments  the  movement  of  oats  was  only  moderate  and 
that  of  wheat  was  insignificant*  As  the  season  developed,  the  country  was 
visited  with  a prolonged  drou^t,  and  it  became  evident  that  thex-e  woxxld  be 
a shortage  of  wheat  for  export,  and  not  such  an  abundance  of  other  grains  as 
had.  been  anticipated.  In  some  parts  of  Bessarabia  the  crop  was  an  entire 
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failure  and  there  were  discouraging  reports-  fron  the  Banat.  However,  no 
decisive  action  was  taken  hy  the  Goverrjjxent  to  control  e:>:ports  until 
August  17,  when  the  fiovernrcent  issued  a decree  providing  that  all  wheat 
must  be  held  at  the  disposition  of  the  Government  at  a fixed  price  of 

18.000  to  21,000  lei  per  car  of  367  bushels.  This,  at  the  prevailing 
rate  of  exchange  was  only  to  36p  per  bushel,  while  oats,  which  had 
not  been  immobilized  was  bringing  Slj:^  per  bushel  in  the  open  market  at  the 
time  this  decree  went  into  effect.  The  decree  provided  that  fifty  per  cent 
of  the  crop  in  excess  of  the  seed  and  rural  food  requirements  was  to  be  ex- 
ported. Theoretically  3,400,000  bushels  are  consumed  by  the  peasants  as 
food  and  18,000,000  are  req^uired  for  seed  (using  the  factors  of  ,26  bushels 
per  capita  for  food  and  2.53  bushels  per  acre  for  seed,  both  of  which  are 
low).  Taking  the  yield  as  reputed  at  77,000,000  bushels  (which  is  high) 
there  would  be  thus  about  27,000,000  biishels  for  expert,  Tne  other 

27.800.000  bushels  we ne  to  be  sold  within  Greater  Rumania  for  the  benefit 
of  the  urban  population  at  a price  far  below  that  warranted  by  the  world 
market.  Thus  everyone  was  to  benefit  by  the  wheat  crop  except  the  peasant 
who  produced  it.  However,  the  urban  population  requires  s'^me  44,300,000 
bxishels  per  year  for  food,  which  cuts  the  theoretical  surplus  for  export 
about  16,500,000  bushe;s.  Also  at  the  fixed  government  price,  'vheat  was 
held  by  the  peasants  for  a better  price  and  did  not  flood  the  market.  The 
movement  of  wheat  was  barely  enough  to  supply  the  needs  of  the  cities,  and 
the  tendency  has  been  to  mill  any  surplus  wheat  rather  than  to  ship  it 
abroad  as  grain. 

As  will  be  seen  in  Table  17  the  exports  of  all  grains  except  rye 


were  somewhat  greater  in  the  second  half  of  1921  than  in  the  first  half 
of  the  year,  hut  in  all  only  3,750,000  bushels  of  wheat  and  flour  were 
exported  instead  of  the  27,800,000,  provided  for  in  the  decree  of  August 
17.  In  Table  18  the  pre-v/ar  grain  esports  are  shown  for  the  sake  of  com- 
parison, It  will  be  seen  that  the  1921  export  of  wheat,  although  large  as 
conpared  with  1920,  was  still  only  about  7 per  cent  of  the  pre-war  average. 
Nearly  two- thirds  as  much  rye  was  exported  as  in  pre-war  years,  while  the 
exports  of  barley,  oats  and  com  compare  favorably  with  those  of  pre-Avar 
years. 

Tj^hLE  17. 


1 

5 

1 


Cereal  Exports  from.  Rumania 
Second  Half  of  1921 


Quantities  in  Weigh e d Bushels  (000  omitted) 


Month. 

Wheat. 

Wne at  Flour 
in 

Terms  of  Wneat. 

Dye. 

Barley. 

Oats, 

Com. 

July 

(1) 

44 

297 

2,625 

715 

4,279 

Aug. 

221 

16 

43 

2,622 

1,045 

4,033 

Sept. 

455 

30 

14 

1,278 

495 

1,333 

Oct. 

838 

83 

15 

1,682 

1,494 

701 

Nov. 

328 

55 

51 

1,445 

2,026 

861 

Dec. 

216 

150 

44 

1,067 

1,688 

994 

Totals 

2,058 

378 

464 

10,717 

7,463 

12,201 

1st  Half  723 

573 

1,735 

7,065 

3,936 

18,079 

1921 

2,781 

951 

2,199 

17,782 

11,399 

30,280 

1920 

9 

93 

19,254 

2,436 

16 , 944 

(i)  Less  than  SOO  bushels. 
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TABLE  18. 

Net  Exports  of  i>rea!l  s From  5\n£ania 
In  Spigcj.fied  Years 
Quantities  in  Weighed  Bushels 
(*S00  omitted) 


Year 

Wheat 

V/heat  iiour 
in 

Terms  of  Wheat 

Eye 

Earley 

Oats 

Corn 

1909 

31,394 

926 

2,222 

13 , 107 

12,059 

28,916 

1910 

67,343 

1,983 

5,285 

17,809 

11,790 

23,341 

1911 

53,386 

3,180 

5,080 

21,712 

16,057 

60,916 

1912 

50,219 

6,032 

2,441 

10,797 

1,870 

42,276 

1913 

42,261 

3,675 

2,569 

17 , 143 

11,886 

38,184 

Average 

48,921 

3,159 

3,519 

16,114 

10,732 

38,727 

Yields 

87,791 

4,771 

25,907 

29,047 

106,090 

Food  Seed 

and  35,711 
Hold  Over 

1,252 

9,793 

18,315 

67,363 

Notet  During  the  period  1909-13,  as  shown  hy  TaBle  18,  the  Old  Kingdom 
e:iported  an  average  of  52,000,000  bhi  of  wheat  as  grain  and  flour.  Dur- 
ing the  pre-v/ar  period  1911-15  the  Old  Kingdom  shows  an  exportable  sur- 
plus of  49,000,000  bushels.  Tnis  surplus  -is  obtained  by  employing  the 
pre-war  norms  of  13.23  bushels  of  wheat  per  year  per  city  inhabitant  and 
.26  bushels  per  year  for  the  rural  population  and  2.53  bushels  of  seed 
per  acre,  which  gives  as  required  yearly,  32,264,000  bushels  to  meet 
internal  requirements.  (Compare  this  with  the  yearly  seed,  food  and  hold- 
overs of  35,711,000  bushels  as  given  in  Table  16).  The  average  yield  of 
wheat  during  this  period  was  81,000,000  bushels.  More  than  half  this  sur- 
plus or  about  26,000,000  bushels  in  1911-15  was  produced  in  the  Southwest- 
ern corrjentration  district.  Comparing  this  with  the  18,000,000  bushels 
surplus  produced  in  this  district  in  1921  it  will  be  seen  that  this  part 
cf  tnscountry  is  only  8,000,000  bushels  below  its  pre-war  average.  The 
remainder  of  the  Old  Kingdom  is  about  23,000,000  bushels  below  ibs  aver- 
age of  1911-15. 
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In  the  early  part  of  1921,  the  concentration  of  wheat  at  home 
and  its  sale  ahroa,d  was  conducted  as  a Government  monopoly.  At  the 
same  time  harley,  oats,  corn  and  rye  were  "being  concentrated  and  ex- 
ported in  large  (Quantities  by  private  initiative,  the  total  volume  of 
the  movement  in  these  grains  being  almost  eq.ual  to  the  pre-war  normal. 

The  Government  then  sou^t  to  regulate  this  trade,  but  its  agents  were 
rot  able  to  cope  with  the  intricacies  of  Western  European  markets  and 
the  difficulties  of  shipping.  The  next  move  was  to  organize  a special 
exporting  syndicate  called  the  Syndex.  This  is  a stock  company,  or- 
ganized under  sn  act  passed  in  September,  1921,  with  a capital  of 
500,000,000  lei,  (normally  $96,500,000,  but  only  $1,945,000  at  the  New 
York  exchange  quotation  of  September  20,  1921).  Its  membership  includes 
the  leading  P.uixanian  banls.  It  was  orgained  for  the  purpose  of:  (a) 
Financing  and  exporting  the  products  of  the  country  in  accordance  with 
agreements  concluded  with  the  Government,  and  (b)  Conducting  any  other 
business  necessary  to  the  handling  of  the  grain  trade,  rj^ne  Government 
pays  all  the  expenses  of  the  Syndex,  and  the  stocldiolders  receive  a 
percentage  on  the  gross  turnover.  Private  concentration  of  all  cereals, 
other  than  wheat  was  allowed  by  the  Government,  but,  before  these  cereals 
could  be  shipped  abroad  the  exporter  was  obliged  to  turn  over  to  the 
Syndex  at  a stated  price  one-half  of  the  grain  thus  concentrated.  This  pr 
varied  from  time  to  time,  but  was  always  much  lower  than  the  world  mar- 
ket price.  The  Syndex  also  financed  the  cooperatives  in  concentrating 
barley,  ©ats,  corn  and  rye.  In  spite  of  the  activities  of  the  Syndex 
however,  the  profit  of  the  private  exporter  was  so  great  that  he  could 
still  pay  a premium  to  stimulate  the  movement  of  these  four  cereals.  In 
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Bessarabia  when  the  Government  nr  ice  for  wheat  was  2-3  lei  per  pud  (about 
35i^  per  bushel)  buyers  paid  as  high  as  ^5  lei.  tJhen  the  Government  price 
for  oats  was  25  lei,  as  hi^j.  as  37  to  3t0  lei  was  offered  to  get  grain  in 
(luantities;  while  30  to  35  lei  per  pud  (about  48^  to  55^  per  bushel)  was 
offered  for  barley.  Oats  and  barley  were  purchased  openly,  but  v^^heat 
with  caution  as  it  has  been  officially  immobilized.  As  far  as  increas- 
ing the  revenues  of  the  Governrflent  is  concerned  the  Syndex  has  not  been 
a great  success.  The  expenses  have  been  high,  and  it  is  now  thou^t  pro- 
bable.that  the  Syndex  vvrill  be  disbanded,  and  that  the  Government  will 
handle  grain  e:j<ports  through  a special  Government  Committee,  which  will 
also  have  charge  of  the  exportation  of  petroleum  and  forest  products. 

The  ready  market  for  oats,  barley  and  corn  and  the  comparatively 
good  prices  obtained  have  made  them  favorite  crops  with  the  peasants; 
while  wheat,  especially  winter  v/heat  is  Bessarabia,  has  fallen  in  favor 
on  account  of  the  marketing  difficulties,  the  low  prices  and  the  incon- 
venient seeding  time.  The  autumn  seeding  for  the  wheat  crop  of  1922  was 
very  low.  The  first  set  of  returns  from  the  crop  reporters  in  late  Nov- 
ember and  early  December  indicated  less  than  2,500,000  acres  in  all 
Greater  Rumania.  The  Government  was  alarmed  at  these  reports,  and  to 
induce  the  peasants  to  increase  the  w]^eat  area,  issued  a decree  on 
November  29  providing  that  any  peasant  producing  wheat  in  1922  of  such 
a high  quality  as  to  weigh  59  pounds  or  more  per  bushel,  and  containing 
not  more  than  one  per  cent  of  foreign  matter  will  not  be  required  to  sell 
at  the  Government  stated  price.  In  1919  the  weight  per  bushel  ranged 
from  54-3  to  59.7  pounds,  with  an  average  of  57.9.  In  addition  to  this 
decree  relative  to  the  weight  of  wheat  per  bushel,  tne  maximum  Government 
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price  wa.si  ijacroas-ed  from  21,000  to  26,000  lei  per  iiarload  of  3^7  lushels 
(from  44(2?  per  'bushel  at  the  prevailing  rate  of  exchange). 

Note; 

According  to  the  latest  information  availa"ble  the  area  and  production 
of  the  cereal  crops  in  Eumania  in  1922  were  as  follows: 


Crops  1 Ai’ea  in  Acres  * production  in  Bushels 


- * * 

Wheat .7.7.7. V.  . : 6.5'47,26o  ' -'r  ■'“9i75g3'.i4T 

Rye : 658,578  > • 8.922.427 

Barley : 4,268,539  : 88,891,094 

Oats .....t  3,295,133  : •75,455.308 

Corn : 8,411,200  ; 116,050,000 


Source:  Bul.etinul  Agriculturi  . No.  7-9,  JiOLy , Aug.  , Sept. , 1923,  p.  l43. 

International  Institute  of  Agriculture,  Production  Bulletin,  No,  8, 
August  1923,  p-  3O8-317* 

This  is  an  increase  over  1921  of  l4  million  'bushels  of  wheat,  13 
million  "bushels  of  corn,  4l  million  "bushels  of  "barley  and  22  million  "bushels  of 
oats,  with  a very  slight  decrease  in  rye  production. 

Fob  1923  the  International  Institute  of  Agriculture  makes  the  follow- 
ing  preliminary  estimates* 


Crops  1 Area  in  Acres  * Production  in  Bushels* 


7?heat : 6,236,500  : 106,922, 000 

Rye : 457,000  : 8,480,000 

Earley t 4,437,900  : 82,487,000 

Oats : 3,109,400  . : 69,350,000 

Corn : (l)  7,780,000 


7)  Incomplete, 

Source;  International  Institute  of  Agriculture,  Production  Bulletin  No.  8, 
Aug.  1923,  P«  308-317. 

The  condition  of  the  com  crop  is  stated  as  very  good,  so  that  even 
allowing  for  the  possi"bility  of  a slightly  smaller  acreage  there  is  no  reason 
to  expect  that  the  orop  will  "be  smaller  than  in  1922* 

Before  taking  up  the  general  influence  of  the  change  from  large 
estate  agriculture  to  small  peasant  farming  in  the  Old  Kingdom  of  Rumania, 
it  is  necessary,  first,  to  examine  "briefly  the  methods  previously  employed 
by  the  Rumanian  peasants  and  the  large  operators* 


Methods  of  Agriculfore 

Corn:  Before  the  war  the  early  ripening  varieties  of  com  were  favor- 

ed in  RTomania,  hecause  the  large  3,and  owners  wished  to  clear  the  fields 
as  early  as  possible  for  the  seeding  of  winter  wheat.  The  varieties 
usToally  planted  were: 

1.  Yellow'  Flint.  This  is  a native  peasaiit  com  that  ripens  in 
150  days  and  is  the  variety  generally  cultivated. 

2.  Moldavian  or  Hangan.  This  variety  ripens  two  weels  earlier 
than  the  Yellow  Flint,  hut  the  yield  is  not  usually  so  hi^. 

3.  Pignoletto.  A Hungarian  variety. 

4.  Szekely.  This  variety  is  grown  in  the  mountains  and  is  an 
early  ripening  corn. 

5.  Cinkuai-t ino.  Tnis  is  a fifty  day  corn,  an  Italian  variety 
with  a small  flinty  kernel.  Ir  ripens  early  and  ships  well,  and  is  in 
great  demand  for  export, 

6.  American  Dent  Com.  The  American  varieties  have  not  beer- 
developed  to  meet  conditions  in  Rumania  and  the  varieties  planted  do 
not  give  as  large  returns  of  marketable  grain  as  do  the  European  varie- 
ties. 

In  the  rotation  of  crops,  com.  usually  alternates  wirh  wheat  or 
some  other  cereal,  but  often  planted  a second  year  on  the  same  field. 
Planting  takes  place  late  in  Jfe-rch  or  early  in  April.  In  Molde-via  and 
Bessarabia  the  peasants  sow  corn  broadcast  upon  'ohe  unplowed  ground  and 
then  plow  it  under.  1/lhen  tne  com  is  about  three  inches  hig;a  and  the 
weeds  still  hinder,  it  is  hoed  with  a semd- circular  hoe,  the  blade  of 
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which  is  about  foiurteen  inches  hroad  'ey  six  or  eight  inches  deep.  The 
weeds  and  superfluous  corn  are  hoed  out  and  the  plants  left  standing 
are  hilled.  Sometimes  the  peasants  hoe  to  a greater  depth  than  they 
originally  plowed,  thus  severing  the  horizontal  feeding  roots  and  in- 
juring the  plants.  This  deep  hoeing  a.nd  hilling  is  repeated  two  or 
three  times  during  the  season.  In  harvesting,  the  stalks  are  cut  off 
short  with  the  hoe  and  thrown  together  into  rough  piles.  These  piles 
are  removed  from  the  field  too  early  and  co:iseouently  heat  badly.  Most 
of  the  peasants  store  corn  in  some  sort  of  a crib;  usually  a basket- like 
affair  made  of  woven  saplings  and  thatched  with  straw.  Tne  same  system 
of  culture  is  employed  in.  V/allachia,  with  the  exception  that  the  corn 
is  planted  after  the  gro'ijnd  has  been  plowed.  Even  on  large  estates  very 
few  corn  planters  are  used.  In  planting,  holes  are  ma-.^.e  with  a pointed 
stick  at  regular  distances  from  one  a::.other,  and  two  or  three  kernels 
are  dropped  in  each  hole. 

^<Tneat r Several  varieties  of  wheat  have  been  devexeped  in  Eumania  to 
meet  the  varied  soil  and  climatic  conditions  of  the  countrjr.  Local 
Varieties  are  generally  favored,  althou^  in  a few  instances  improved 
varieties  of  Russian,  Hungarian  and  even  German  wheat  have  been  sown. 

The  winter  varieties  belong  to  Triticuni  vulgare,  vhile  the  summer 
varieties  are  durums.  Tvo  of  the  leading  varieties  of  spring  wheat 
are  called,  1,  Arnut , v;hich  is  generally  seeded  in  Dobrudja,  and,  2, 
Ghirka,  which  is  sown  to.  a greater  or  less  extent  in  other  parts  of 
Rumania, 

In  rotation,  wneat  usually  follows  corn,  althou^  sorfletimes  it 
follows  other  grains.  When  corn  is  late  in  riv.ening,  whed  is  often 


broadcasted  among  the  standing  stocks,  after  which  the  field  is  hoed. 
Otherwise  fields  are  shallow-plowed  and  harrowed  once  before  seeding. 

The  peasants  always  broadcast  their  wneat , while  the  large  operators 
XLse  the  grain  drill  to  a considerable  extent.  After  seeding,  the 
peasants  harrow  the  fields  once  with  a harrow  of  the  briash  type.  On 
the  large  estates,  the  grain  is  Cc.refully  cleaned,  sonietirres  sorted 
and  treated  for  smut;  but  tne  peasants  only  superficially  clean  their 
grain. 

Ai^.ong  the  peasants  it  is  a common  practice  to  pasture  their 
stock  in  the  wheat  fields  in  late  autunn  and  winter.  In  the  spring 
they  make  little  attempt  to  clean  the  fields  from  weeds.  The  grain  is 
harvested  in  the  full  ripe  stage.  The  peasants,  and  even  many  of  the 
large  operators,  cut  their  wheat  with  a sickle,  but  on  some  of  the 
estates  there  are  a few  mowixcg  machines,  re^ipers  .and  binders.  On  the 
large  estates  the  grain  is  bound  into  sheaves.  The  peasant  sometimes 
follows  this  plan,  but  more  often  only  rakes  the  wheat  together  into 
cocks . 

The  peasants  use  no  threshing  machines  of  any  description,  the 
grain  being  treaded  out  according  to  the  ancient  custom.  A circular 
spot  is  carefully  cleaned  in  a level  place.  In  the  censer  a tall  stake 
is  set  up  and  the  gro'ond  watered  and  treaded  until  is  is  hard  packed. 

?/hen  the  threshing  floor  is  dry  and  all  the  cracks  carefully  filled,  the 
sheaves  are  broken  and  scattered  over  it  to  a depth  of  a foot  or  so. 

Then  the  horses,  and  sometimes  catsle,  are  c.ttached  to. the  stal-^  by  a 
long  halter  and  are  driven  aro'und  and  around.  When  the  halter  has  wound 
itself  about  the  stake,  draiving  the  aninmls  to  the  center  of  the  floor, 


they  are  tiirned  about  and.  driven  in  the  opposite  direction.  This  pro- 
cess is  repeated  several  times,  the  straw  being  worked  over  with  a 
fork.  At  the  end,  the  straw  is  removed  with  a fork  and  the  animals 
are  driven  over  the  now  more  exposed  grain  and  chaff  very  slowly  to 
effect  the  final  separation  witho\xt  forcing  the  kernels  into  the 
ground.  Then  the  chaff  and  grain  are  swept  to  the  center  about  the 
stake  with  a broom.  After  this  more  sheaves  are  spread  about  and  the 
process  is  repeated.  The  grain  is  separated  from  tne  chaff  by  tossing 
it  into  the  air  against  the  wind.  A great  deal  of  dirt  becomes  mixed 
with  the  wheat  on  the  threshing  floor  and  this  is  cleaned  out  by  means 
of  a large  sieve  suspended  from,  a tripod.  At  the  end  of  the  sieving 
process  the  screener  gives  the  sieve  a whirling  motion  that  collects 
a portion  of  the  wild  oats,  w'hich  are  always  present,  in  the  center. 

These  are  removed  with  the  hcnds.  The  grain  is  then  ready  for  market- 
ing. Before  peasant  grain  is  milled,  it  nnst  always  be  washed, 

Tne  peasants  have  no  satisfactorj'  place  to  store  their  gradn  and, 
therefore,  it  must  be  marketed  as  early  as  possible.  There  is  a little 
space  under  the  thatched  roof  where  a limited  amount  may  be  kept;  but 
usually  the  peasants  are  forced  to  sell  immediately,  taking  whatever 
price  the  buyers  offer. 

Small  Grain  Other  Than  ^eat:  Other  winter  grain  is  seeded  in  the 

same  manner  as  wheat.  For  spring  seeding,  the  ground  is  prepared  by 
shallow-plowing  in  which  ohe  furrow  is  scarcely  turned,  the  soil  being 
simply  shoved  over  the  width  of  the  bottom.  The  field  is  usually 
harrowed  once,  then  the  seed  is  broadcasted  and  harrowed  in.  There  is 
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no  selection  or  prepaixation  of  the  seed  whatsoever.  The  varieties  of 
rye  and  oats  are  locally  developed.  Bre%ving  barley,  however,  was  for- 
mer^-y  imported  from  Germary  and  Austria  Hungary,  and  the  seed  used  is 
of  the  same  variety  as  those  formerly  imported. 

The  Influence  of  the  Land  Reform  on  Crop  Yields. 

From  the  foregoing  pages  it  is  apparent  that  there  was  no  great 
differenc  in  the  yields  obtained  by  tne  large  operators  and  those  of 
the  small  peasant  holders.  The  large  operators  as  a class  were,  from 
the  time  they  c<^me  into  actual  possession  of  their  estates  in  1864,  al- 
most entirely  dependent  upon  the  peasant,  hot  only  for  manual  labor,  but 
also  for  draft  animals,  carts,  plows,  and  other  implements  with  which  to 
put  in  rand  harvest  the  crop.  In  tne  Old  Kingdom,  large  estate  farming 
was  practically  the  same  as  pec.sant  faming.  Tne  x:rincipal  difference 
was  that  the  crops  on  the  large  estates  were  put  in  more  nearly  on  time 
and  harvested  at  more  nearly  the  proper  stage  of  ripening  than  was  the 
case  with  the  small  farmer.  Table  IS  shows  the  difference  of  the  s/’er- 
age  yields  on  the  large  estates  and  on  the  small  holdings. 
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^ABLE  iq 

AVSRi.GE  CSEEL^L  YIELDS 

iqii-iqi5 

Bushels  Per  Acre 


Year 

h'ne 

Large 

Koldinas 

Small 
; Holding 

s Averase 

Large 

Holdinss 

Small 

Holdings 

Average 

1911 

20.2 

19.0 

19.6 

18.4 

15.0 

15*3 

1912 

IS.  5 

16,2 

17.3 

16.5 

13.2 

13.6 

1913 

22.1 

19.6 

20.8 

19.6 

16.3 

16.5 

1914 

10.  S 

8.5 

9.4 

10.5 

9.3 

c I4. 

1915 

21.2 

17.1 

18. 9 

18.6 

15.3 

15.6 

Average 

16. 5 

16.1 

17.2 

16.8 

1 *2  ^ 

i4.o 

TiVeighted  IS, 4 
Average 

15.7 

17.0 

Year 

Barley 

Oats 

Corn 

Lar  ge 
Holdings 

Simll 

Koldinas 

Large  Small 

Average  Holdings  Holdings  A-ver. 

Large  Small 
Hold,  Hold. 

Aver, 

1911 

22.6 

20,3 

20.9  30,4 

24.5 

26.4 

25.3  20.8 

21.5 

1912 

20.7 

16.2 

17.2  26.6 

20.0 

22.0 

24.5  19,6 

20.2 

1913 

22.5 

16,7 

19.6  31.2 

24.9 

27.2 

24.6  21.2 

21.6 

1914 

20.0 

17.7 

18.1  26. 8 

22.3 

23.7 

23.3  19.6 

20.1 

1915 

22.5 

20.4 

20.9  30.9 

25.4 

27.3 

19.3  16.3 

16.7 

Average 

21.7 

1S.7 

19.4  29.2 

23.4 

25.4 

23.7  19-5 

20.0 

^ ^These  figures  are  reduced  from  "Quintals  per  hectar"  in  the  original  re- 
port. The  average  hushels  per  acre  does  not  check  v.'ith  the  figures  given 
in  Tahlea  II-I5,  hut  is  included  in  order  to  shc’.v  the  relative  differences 

between  the  yields  on  peasant  holdings  and  large  estates.  - Editor. 
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-he  dif fex'enoes  in  yield  indicated  in  T:his  tehle  are  not  ap- 
preciable except  in,  the  case  of  '‘.'heat,  c.nd  even  v;ii:h  'vheat  there  is  net 
such  a narked  difference  hotween  the  estate,  and  peasant  yields,  as  wo 
find  for  exanple  in  Besse-rahia.  Therefore,  if  there'  are  to  ho  any  g^rea,i 
changes  in  the  future  productioxi  of  cereals  in  Rrnania,  we  must  look  for 
indications  of  such  changes  in  the  areas  of.  the,  different  cere.als  habitual- 
ly seeded  by  the  peasants  and  the  large  operators,  respectively,  before  the 
land  reform  went  into  effect.  There  are  many  abnormal  conditions . in- 
fluencing the  aneas  which  are  now  being  seeded.  At  the  end  of  I92I  out  of 
the  ^,^00,000  acres  to  be  ,^iventc  the  peasants,  4,003,000  aci'es  have  ad- 
ready  been  transferred  tc  4,520,057  far.iilies,  and  1,500,000  a.cres  Ixave 
been  rented.  These  transfers  were  not  effected  early  enough  in  the  year 
to  give  the  peasamt  opg: or tvni ty  to  seed  ail  this  newly  acoulred  land, 
or  to  know  what  crops  he  v/ill  plant  and  the  percentage  of  his  holding 
that  he  will  put  into  ea.ch  crop.  However,  when  the  transfers  are  com- 
pleted and  Rumanian  agriculture  Ixas  settled  down  to  its  normad  routine 
15,750»0^B  acx’es  will  be  peasant  holdings,  and  2,50C,000  acres  will  be 
fanned  as  ec takes.  Of  these  peasant  lands  about  12,c00,000  acres  will 
be  cultivated,  the  rest  being  pastures,  orchards,  etc.  If  both  the 
peasants  and  the  large  operators  follow  their  pre-war  customs  each  will 
seed  about  eighty- three  per  cent  of  thus  land  to  the  five  leading  -cereals, 
wheat,  corn,  ba.rley,  oats  and  rye.  The  pea.sants  will  seen  to  cereads 
10,500|h00  acres,  and  the  estates  2,100,000  acres,  a total  of  12,600,000 
acres  under  cerea.ls.  The  avera-ge  cereal  acreage  dm’in^  the  period  1911- 
1915  was,  peasants  ^ ,010^000,  and  the  -es tares  3>52H,GOO,  or  a totod 
acreage  of  ,C00.  There  will  thus  be  no  great  difference  in  the 
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total  areas  -under  cereals,  although  peasant  farming  has  gained  and  es- 
tate farming  has  lost  about  1,500^000  acres.  Any  difference  in  the 
future  of  Eumania*s  cereal  production  must  be  sought  for  in  the  influ- 
ence this  exchange  will  have  -c^on  the  lands  -qoon  which  the  different 
cereals  are  seeded  by  the  peasant  and  by  the  estate.  Since  I905,  records 
have  been  iBpt  shov/ing  the  cereal  acreage  of  the  Old  Kingdom  of  R-umania 
by  large  estates  and  by  small  holdings.  Table  20  s-uoimarises  these  records 
in  three  five  year  periods,  1905-09,  I9OS-I2,  19U-15' 
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TAriE_20 


-4EEAS 

SEEDSD  TO 

CEREALS  PE 

b ORE  Li^TD  REs 

'GRIvI— LilR 

GE  E£T-^TSS 

AND  HOLDinr-S 

Averas:e  1905-00 

average  190S- 

■12  Avera^?e  19x1-15 

Cereal  Crop 

A-cres 

Per 

Cent 

Acres 

Per 

Cent 

Acres 

x"er 

Cent 

Large  Estates 

(OOO  omitted) 

(000  omitted) 

(000  omitted) 

Wheat 

2,415 

5S.7 

2,443 

62-4 

2,256 

63.1 

%e 

46 

1.1 

45 

1-1 

21 

-6 

Parley 

3^7 

S.4 

346 

SIS 

311 

s.7 

Oats 

372 

9-0 

374 

9.6 

356 

10.0 

Cox'n 

933 

22.7 

709 

IS.l 

633 

17-7 

Totals 

4,113 

ICO.O 

3.917 

100-0 

3.577 

100. 0 

Snail  Holdinfss 

Wheat 

2,125 

25.9 

2,221 

25.  s 

2,507 

27.8 

Rye 

337 

4.1 

300 

3-5 

221 

2.5 

Parley 

1,020 

12.4 

1,001 

11.6 

1,020 

11-3 

Oats 

657 

S.O 

716 

S.3 

714 

7.9 

Corn 

4,073 

49.6 

^,379 

50-S 

4,54s 

50,5 

Totals 

S,212 

100.0 

S,617 

100-0 

9,010 

100.0 

All  Holdings 

Wheat 

4,540 

36. S 

4 , 664 

37-2 

4,763 

37-S 

Rye 

3S3 

3-1 

344 

2W 

242 

1-9 

Parley 

1,367 

11.1 

1.34 

10.7 

1,331 

10. 6 

Oats 

1,029 

0.3 

1,090 

S.7 

1,06s 

8.5 

Corn 

5,006 

4o.  6 

5,  OSS 

40-  6 

5,181 

4l.p 

Totals 

12,325 

100,0 

12,533 

100-0 

12,5S6 

100-0 

Note:  Percentage  totals  not  justified,  i.  e.  do  not  in  all  cases  add  to  100. 


From  this  Table  it  will  be  noted  that  both  the  large  estates 
and  the  peasant  holdings  had,  in  pre-war  years,  established  a fairly 
constant  routine  in  re^rd  to  the  areas  seeded  to  each  of  the  cereal 
crops.  There  was  some  fluctuation  from  year  to  year  in  the  total  cereal 
acreage,  but  there  was  remarkably  little  fluctuation  in  the  relative  im- 
portance of  each  crop.  As  a result  of  the  war  and  the  disorganized  eco- 
nomic and  social  conditions  following  the  v/ar,  these  agricultural  habits 
have  been  broken,  and  today  Rumanian  a.gri culture  is  in  a state  of  flux. 
Increases  and  decrea.ses  in  the  areas  seeded  to  the  different  cereals  have 
followed  the  many  changing  and  complex  factors  disturbing  normality,  which 
ha,ve  been  traced  in  the  foregoing  pages.  However,  through  all  these  fluc- 
tuations in  croio  seeding  there  has  run  a certain  tendency  to  maintain  the 
old  order  of  farming  sonewhat  modified  by  the  new  order  of  land  tenure, 
and,  when  the  peasant  settles  on  his  new  possessions  he  is  quite  certain 
to  conduct  his  farming  in  just  about  the  same  manaer  as  he  did  -under  the 
old  order.  This  has  always  been  the  history  of  the  peasant.  In  Table 
21  the  post-war  conditions  may  be  compared  v/ith  the  pre-v.'ar  conditions  as 


shown  in  Table  20, 
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TaBIZ  2l 

AREAS  SEEPED  TC  ,CEaE;j;S--L.3CTE  ESTATES  IZTD  FBAQIJZI 
EOLDIIT&S  AFTER  REEPRI'A 


ICTC 

. J'^.j 

n n - 
X'-;  C.\J 

1921 

Cerea,!  Crop 

Acres 

(coo  omitted) 

Per 

Cent 

Acres 
( COO  crait 

Per 

"fc  0 d.)  Oeno 

Acres 

(OCC  emitted) 

Per 

Gent 

Lar  .o:e  Estates 

V/heat 

S42 

67.7 

226 

30.3 

545 

32.6 

Rye 

rs-r 

l.S 

4 

• 5 

11 

.7 

Bar  ley 

75 

6.0 

1 on 
Lc-d 

16.3 

279 

16.7 

Oats 

9S 

7-9 

183 

24.5 

303 

18.2 

Corn 

207 

16*6 

212 

28.4 

532 

31.9 

Totals 

1 , 245 

100.0 

747 

100.0 

1,670 

100.0 

Small  Holdinis 

'iVheat 

2,122 

26.6 

1,846 

21.5 

2,324 

24.8 

Rye 

196 

2.5 

177 

2.1 

16s 

l.S 

Barley 

513 

6.4 

004 

11.6 

1,475 

15. 8 

Oats 

49s 

6.2 

954 

11.1 

1,330 

14.2 

Corn 

-.S55 

58.3 

i+,613 

53 ‘8 

4,067 

4^..  4 
✓ 

Totals 

7 ,905 

100.0 

8,590 

100.0 

9,364 

100.0 

All  Kcl'dinas 

- 

VJheat 

2,965 

32.1 

2,072 

22.2 

2,s69 

26.0 

Rye 

219 

2.4 

IS  2 

l.ci 

179 

1.6 

Bar  ley 

537 

6.4 

1,116 

12.0 

1,752 

15.9 

Oa,ts 

597 

6.5 

1,136 

12.2 

1,634 

l4.S 

Corn 

4,s52 

52-7 

4,530 

51.7 

4,599 

41.7 

Totals 

9,230 

100.0 

^ »3o6 

100.0 

11,033 

100.0 

- 

The  first  Ghvio-as  fact  shovn.!  hy  Taole  21  is  that  the  large  es- 
tates in  1321  still  ladhed  450,000  acres  of  seeding  the  ejected  nor- 
mal cereal  acree>^,  v/hile  the  peasants  v;ere  still  1,060,000  acres  short. 
The  shortage  on  the  part  of  the  peasants  is  undouhtedly  dae  to  the  delay 
in  maiding  their  lands  ava.ila’ble  for  them.  In  another  year  they  vdll 
probably  be  well  up  to  their  eirpectei  10,500,000  acres.  It  is,  however, 
difficult  to  determine  just  what  acrea.ge  the  peasants  vri.ll  seed  to  cereals 
under  ne-.v  conditions.  Adding  the  newly  expropriated  land  to  the  land 
which  the  peasants  already  owned,  the  total  peasant  holdings,  excliosive 
of  South  Eobrudja,  will  be  16,750,000  acres.  At  the  end  of  I9I9  the 
peasant  holding  amounted  to  10,000,000  acres,  leaving  6,750,000  acres 
still  to  be  transferred  at  that  time.  During  I92C  and  1321,  5»500,000 
acres  have  been  transferred  to  peasant  ownership,  thus  leaving  1,200,000 
acres  una:-ccounted  for.  Of  this  1,200,000  acres  probably  1,000,000  acres 
will  be  eventual  1;^'  seeded,  to  cereals,  and  this  is  just  about  the  amount 
of  the  peasant  shortage  in  the  peasant  acreage.  It  will  be  noted  from 
Tables  20  and  21  that  in  I92I  the  area  seeded  to  corn  v/as  lower  than 
in  the  tv;o  preceeding  years.  This  is  probably  to  be  accounted  for  by  ac- 
cumulated stodis,  and  since  the  I92I  yield  v;as  poor  a greatly  increased 

planting  of  corn  was  expected  for  1322. 

1 ■ » 

The  seeding  of  wheat  on  peasant  lands  after  the  e^q??cpriation  does 
not  vary  greatly  fran  the  pre-war  seeding.  On  the  large  estates,  how- 
ever, the  wheat  acreage  has  tahsn  a sharp  dro}?.  After  conditions  be- 
come settled  the  total  acreage  will  be  much  greater  than  the  peasants’ 
pre-war  acreage,  but  under  the  new  conditions  it  is  not  to  be  expected 
that  as  much  land  will  be  seeded  to  whea.t  as  in  the  pre-w-ar  period. 
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The  seeding  of  corn  on  the  large  estates  will  almost  oe  as  great 
as  that  of  wheat.  In  crop  retention  on  the  estehes,  wheat  follows  corn. 
Under  the  old  conditions  the  peasant,  planting  corn  on  the  land  that  he 
rented  from  the  estate  owner,  prepared,  the  gromd  for  the  wheat  crop, 
consequently  the  estates  planted  little  corn.  If  the  estates  are  to 
continue  the  production  of  v;heat  on  the  old  basis  they  will  be  obliged 
to  plant  their  c^mi  corn  as  the  forerunner  of  wheat.  Peasant  corn 
planting,  due  to  the  fact  that  they  do  xiot  hnve  to  plant  for  the  wheat 
of  the  estates,  will  drop  more  nearly  to  the  level  of  their  own  food 
and  seed  requirements.  This  drop  -will  be  offset  by  the  increased  plant- 
ing on  the  estates,  and  the  tendency  will  be  for  the  combined  plantings 
to  return  to  the  p .’e-war  level.  The  greatest  changes  in  seeding  tha-t 
have  developed  under  the  nev?  system  are  those  in  barley  and.  oats.  The 
position  of  these  two  cereals  lia.s  been  greatly  strengthened.  How  per- 
manent this  condition  will  be  it  is  not  possible  to  at  present. 

It  will  depend  to  a great  entent  ug:'On  eirport  possibilities.  The  present 
proportion  of  seeding  barley,  oats  azid  wheat  is  somewhiat  artificial,  due 
to  conditions  that  we  have  discussed  in  the  preceding-  pages,  and  when 
it  is  possible  to  export  wheat,  its  relative  position  will  be  sti-e-ng-tlien- 
ed,  probably  at  the  eiqpenss  of  the  areas  now  -under  barley  a'xid  oats.  Corn 
and  rye  v/ill  probably  be  seeded  at  about  their  pre-war-  percentages. 

The  Cereal  production  of  Bessarabia, 

During  the  ten  year  period  I3O2-II,  Dessarabia  produced  an  average 
of  79»U00,000  bushels  of  cerea,ls , of  wiiich  aboait  9*000,000  bushels  were 
required  for  seed,  and  3I>00G,0C0  bushels  were  consuu.3d  ’-within  the  pro- 


Vince,  leaving  a s-urplus  of  aoout  39 >000,000  busnels  for  e;<5ort«  Since 
this  s-urplus  is  cMefly  wheat  and  corn,  the  e.gpor table  surplus  was  by 
weight,  over  fifty  per  cent  of  the  tota-1  production.  These  production 
and  surplus  figures  are  shown  in  greater  detail  in  Table  22. 

TMIE  22  ■ 

Cereal  Production  in  hessarabia-~l'^02-ll. 
ihrea^s  in  Acres — Quuntities  in  Bushels »■ 

(000  omitted) 

A:.-ea  Food  & Seed  frpcrted  by  Yield 

Cereal  Crop  Harvested  Total  Yield  Requireinents  Rail  & Water  Per  Acre 


r/hsat 

1>939 

21,356 

12,011 

9,355 

11.0 

Rye 

522 

7,023 

3,502 

3,521 

13.5 

Barley 

1,31S 

19.S51 

11,012 

0,239 

15.0 

Oats 

179 

4,563 

3 : ^29 

1,33^ 

27.6 

Corn 

1>73S 

25,525 

9,940 

15,572 

i4.7 

Other  Cereals 

31 

363 

(1) 

423 

11.6 

Totals 

5,727 

79,000 

4o,ooo 

39,000 

13*  6 

(l)  I'Tote:  In  this  table  the  export  figures  were  taken  fror  the  reports 

of  railroad  and  port  officials;  while  the  areas  seeded  and  yields  vrere 
taken  from  the  records  of  the  Central  Stkistica.1  Bm-eau  of  the  former 


Russian  Government.  Tlirough  s aue  error  which  cculi  not  be  traced,  the 
exports  of  "other  cereals"  appear  as  greater  than  the  yield.  It  is  prob- 
able that  the  total  yield  of  these  cereals  was  much  greater  thnn  reported. 
Before  the  war  Bessarabia  exgcrted  43, S per  cent  of  its  wheat 
and  6S,1  per  cent  of  its  corn.  The  corn  exports  v/sre  relatively  larger 


and  the  wheat  exports  relatj-vely  srzialler  than  in  Old  Huajania,  Decatise  of 
the  fact  that  in  this  province  only  aoout  tvirc- thirds  of  the  peasant  popu- 
lation used  corn  as  tlieir  principal  article  of  diet.  After  the  war  there 
was  no  detailed  crop  record  until  I32O,  afx;er  tlie  land  reform  was  well 
under  way.  It  is  evident  from  this,  report  as  sumLaarized  in  Table  23 
that  the  land  reform  had  already  greatly  influenced  tiie  cereal  production 
of  this  province: 

TABLE  23 


Cereal  Acrea.g^ rBessarahia, 

iq02-ll  and  1920.  Areas  in  Acres, 
(OQG  omitted) 


Cereal  Crop. 

Large  Estates 
1902-11 

1920 

Peasant  holdin 
1902-11 

gs 

1920 

All  Holdings 
1902-11  1920 

VJinter  Wheat 

5S3 

) 

465 

) 

1,939 

1,353 

22) 

1,331) 

Spring  IWiieat 

304 

) 

5o7 

) 

Rye 

275 

4 

247 

271 

522 

275 

Ben  ley 

532 

15 

7C6 

1,S22 

1,315 

1,537 

Oats 

127 

11 

52 

270 

179 

2S1 

Corn 

719 

9 

1,019 

1,255 

1,73s 

1,264 

Other  Cereals 

15 

1 

16 

lo 

71 

19 

T otals 

—2, .355 

62 

3 >172 

— 5e.I2I 

5,029  „ 

The  great  increase  in  the  peasant  seedings  in  I92O  over  their  pre- 
war average  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  esp^ropriation  problem  in  Bessarsuia 
was  quite  different  from  that  in  the  Old  Singdom  where,  as  has  been  noted, 
the  peasants  were  crowded,  up  into  the  foothills  more  than  a day's  journey  by 
rail  from  the  great  surplus  districts  where  the  largest  estates  lay.  In 


Bessarabia,  the  large  estates  occupied  the  plateaus,  and  were  sm'Tounded 
on  every  side  by  the  peasants^  meager  holdings.  To  occupy  the  eiqprc- 
pr dated  lands,  it  was  necessary  only  for  the  peasants  to  move  in  a few 
miles,  not  farther  than  they  were  in  the  habit  of  going  every  day  to 
their  wnrk.  So  in  this  province  they  took  possession  almost  immediately 
of  their  new  holdings  and  were  able  to  seed  8J,S  per  cent  of  the  I902-II 
cereal  acreage  instead  of  per  cent  as  in  the  Old  Kingdom.  In  1S21, 

the  Bessarabians  seeded  5»S00,000  aures  to  cereals  which  was  SC, ©00  acres 
above  their  pre-war  average.  This  seeding  v/hich  in  a way  indicates  the 
future  trend  of  agriculture  in  this  province  is  summarised  in  Table 

Tj\Bi£:  p4 

Cerea.l  Acreage — Bessarabia 
1021  Compared  with  1Q02-11. 

-zlr-eas  in  Acres  (OOP  omitted) 

1521 


Cereal  Crop 

1902-11 

Larpe  Esta.tes 

Sme-ll  HoldiniiS 

Total 

Difference 

V/ inter  V/lieat 

1,04S 

41 

424 

465 

-583 

Spring  ITiieat 

S9I 

70 

720 

790 

-101 

Winter  Rye 

,) 

521) 

9 

106 

115 

) 

-1£3) 

Spring  Rye 

) 

31 

252 

2S3 

) 

Barley 

1 ,9TB 

171 

1,629 

1,3CC 

4s  2 

Oats 

179 

71 

643 

i-i 

535 

Com 

1,739 

52 

1,552 

1,604 

-135 

Millet  & 
Buckwheat 

31 

3 

33 

56 

5 

Totals 

5,727 

44s 

5,359 

5,W 

so 
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In  1921 » large  opex’ntor,  who  in  I92O  was  overwhelmed  by  the 
/expropriation  of  his  lands  and  by  local  peasant  troubles  and  took  little 
interest  in  agx’ i culture , iiad  adjusted  himself  some^vhat  to  his  reverses, 
and  v>ras  able  to  increase  his  cereal  seeding  320*000  acres  over  the  pre- 
ceding year.  The  peasant  also,  who  ha.i  taken  possession  of  practically 
his  full  allotment  of  new  land,  increased  liis  cereal  seeding  400,000 
acres  over  that  of  I92O,  and  2,200,000  acres  over  his  pre-war  average. 

The  Sr  op  in  Winter  V/hsat  Seeding. 

The  first  great  difference  indicated  by  Table  24  is  under  the 
item  of  vi/inter  wheat,  of  wliich  the  seeding  has  dropped  503*000  acres. 

This  drop  is  confined  akr. os t entirely  to  the  large  estekes , indicating 
that  their  lossin  vd.nter  vvheat  acx'eags  had  not  been  made  up  by  any  in- 
creased seeding  on  the  part  of  the  goeasants,  v;ho  were  scarcely  maintain- 
ing their  pre-we^r  a.verage.  On  the  other  hand,  the  seeding  of  spring 
wheat  by  tlie  peasants  has  been  increased,  although  not  sufficiently  to 
balance  the  decrease  on  the  large  estates.  Due  to  climatic  and  other 
conditions,  it  is  very  difficult  for  the  peasant  to  make  a success  of 
winter  wheat  in  most  loarts  of  Bessarabia,  since  it  is  impracticable  for 
him  to  follow  tiie  elaborate  methods  formerly  employed  on  the  large  es- 
tates to  insure  moisture  enough  to  mature  a profitable  crop.  It  is  prob- 
able thsk  most  of  thus  decrease  in  winter  whee-t  seeding  is  permanent,  and 
this  means  a decrease  ox  approx  innately  9*200,000  dushels  from  the  export- 
able wheat  surplus  of  pre-war  years , e\-en  without  taking  into  account  a 
considerable  decrease  in  the  total  sprixig  v/heat  acreage  in  I92I,  a part 
of  which  decrease  may  also  be  permanexit.  Since  this  was  the  avere.ge 


“ 


amotint  of  wheat  e:cported  he  fere  the  war  it  is  verj*  dcuotf-ol  if  Bessara- 
bia wild  in  the  future  produce  a surplus  of  wheat  for  export.  In  years 
of  deficient  yield  as  in  1921»  Bessarabia  will  be  obliged  to  ship  in 
wheat  from  the  Cld  Kingdcm  for  its  ovm.  food  repudrements.  ( 

The  1921  seedings  of  oats  and  barley  show  a great  increase.  How- 
ever peasant  farming  methods  vjill  probably  lo\ter  the  avera^ge  yields  per 
acre  of  these  grains.  The  vdiole  tendency  is  toward  a general  drop  in 
production.  Just  how  far  this  drop  will  go,  it  is  impossible  to  es- 
timate. If  the  yields  are  to  be  no  greater  than  the  old  peasant  aver- 
ages suae  rough  appromime.tion  can  be  made  by  a study  of  Table  2p  shcr.v- 
ing  the  yields  per  acre  of  the  various  cereals  before  the  war  under 
estate  methods  and  under  peasant  farming. 


^ ^In  Bessarabia,  as  already  noted  in  Old  Rumania,  the  agriculture  of 
the  large  estates  centered  around  the  production  of  v/lieat  for  e;cport. 

Wheat  culture  had  reached  a very  iugh  stage.  Using  no  fertilizer  what- 
ever, the  large  estates  maintained  aui  average  vanter  wheat  production  of 
about  15.6  bushels  per  a-cre  on  land  wnich  had  been  farmed  for  decadeS' — 
some  of  it  for  centuries.  This  was  accomplished  tlirougii  a rigid  system 
of  srmmer  fallowing.  The  land  was  plov;ed  in  May  and  cviJltivated  after  each- 
heavy  rain,  l^'/heat  was  seeded  usue.l.'ly  during  the  month  of  September,  On 
the  same  quality  of  land,  spring  wheat  ranged  from  7.^  bushels  per  acre  on 
peasant  lands  to  2.9  bushels  per  acre  on  the  estates.  Winter  wheat  follow- 
ing corn  averaged,  on  peasant  lands,  11  bushels  per  acme-  Emcept  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  province,  ti-ie  peasants  ha.ve  a tendency  to  seed  ^ring 
grain,  and  it  is  emtremely  difficult  to  cha.nge  their  habits.  They  are  prim- 
itive, and  follow  the  urge  of  present  necessity  and  established  easterns,  so 
it  is  improbably  that  wheat  culture  in  Bessarabia  will  ever  recover  the  loss 
in  area  seeded,  and  certainly  the  average  yield  will  be  lowered  nearer  to 
the  peasant  level  than  before  the  v/ar.  Also  the  quality  of  the  prodv-ct 
will  be  of  the  low  peasc.nt  standard* 


T.\?LE  25  , 


Cereal 

Yields  on  Lar;: 

:e  Estates  and  Small 

liol  dines 

iq02-ll 

Bushels 

Per  Acre 

Cereal  Cron 

Lares  Estates 

Peasant  Holdines 

All  Holaines 

Winter  V/heat 

13,6 

^ 0 

13.3 

Spring  Wheat 

S.3 

— 

h « C 

Winter  Rye 

l4.S 

11,9 

13.2 

Spring  Rye 

15.  c 

12.1 

13.7 

Barley 

19-7 

12.S 

15.0 

Oats 

29.5 

22.3 

27.6 

Corn 

17.0 

13.1 

i4.7 

Other  Cereals 

11. q 

11.4 

11. 0 

Total 

16.3 

IT  <rf 

±lm.O 

m 0 

Talring  the  areas  seeded  in  iJSl  as  an  indic£.tion  of  the  genere.l 
trend  of  Sessarahian  agricn.lt-urs  , and  the  e.bove  yields  per  a,cre  nox’mal 
production  factors  v7e  find  that  on  the  renaining  large  estates  the  normal 
production  should  he  appr ominateiy  (447,000  acres  m I0.3)  1 ,3^0,000  bush- 
els, and  that  on  jpeasant  land  approximately  63,3^^  1^^^  bushels.  This  gives 
a total  normal  yield  of  70,60C,000  bushels  of  all  grans  under  the  new 
condition  of  land  tenure  an  compared  with  an  a-verage  produ.cuion  of 
79 >000,000  bushels  during  the  ten  year  period  I9O2-II.  This  drop  of 
S,400,000  bushels  is  appr  o:dmate3y  the  same  as  the  drop  in  winter  wheat 
productions  alone,  Cthjer  cdfferences  are  about  balanced  by  the  in- 
creased production  of  barley  and  oats. 


The  1^21  Cr6‘'0  Failm"e  in  3essc.ral)la 
Although  Bessarabia  seeded  in  I92I  about  SO ,000  acres  more  than 
her  pre-war  average,  the  yield  was  about  3^,000,000  b\;ahels  less  than 
the  average  yield  during  the  period  I902-II0  The  actual  reports  are 
fragmentary  and  conflicting,  but,  over  luXge  areas  in  tlie  central  and 
southern  districts  of  the  province,  the  stand  of  grain  was  so  scattered 
that  the  cattle  were  turned  into  graze  what  they  could,  as  it  v;ould  not 
pay  to  harvest  the  crop. 

The  crop  reports  of  the  Rumanian  Department  of  Agriculture  differ 
by  15,000,000  bushels  from  the  records  on  file  at  the  Statistical  Bureau 
in  Chisinau  (formerly  Eisliinev).  It  is  impossible  to  judge  as  to  the 
relative  accuracy  of  these  sets  of  figures.  Both  show  a deficit  for 
wheat,  rye  and  barley,  if  we  gauge  internal  seed  and  food  requirements 
by  the  pre-war  norms  of  the  Rumanian  Government.  The  unpublished  Bessa- 
rabian statistics  also  show  a 3,700,000  bushel  deficit  for  corn,  which 
is,  probably,  more  nearly  correct  than  the  12,000,000  surplus  ^ven  in 
the  published  reports  of  the  Rumanian  Government,  as  ^lown  by  Table  26. 

Ti\BLE  26 

Cereal  Situation  in  Bessara.bia 
1^21 

Quantities  in  V7i:achester  Bushels  (OOP  omitted) 

Pr  e-\lax 


Cereal  Crop 

Production 

Pood  & Seed  Recuirement 

Difference 

Wheat 

9 >279 

12,011 

“2,732 

Rye 

2,114 

3.502 

“I.3S0 

Barley 

2,975 

11,012 

-2,037 

Oats 

5,5SS 

3. 629 

+1,959 

Corn 

21.237 

9.94s  

+il,2S9 

Total 

^7,193 

40,102 

+ 7,091 
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In  tiroes  of  crop  failurs,  oonounpti on  is  .rat  aovm  io  ' r:ini-n\m 
ixa  districts  which  normally  prodnce  a s'urplns  , except  in  the  cities, 
which  tend  to  continue  as  usu?vl  -antil  the  supply  is  cut.  In  spite  of 
the  fact  that  in  great  cerea,!  producing  districts  like  iddrerman  and 
Ismail  not  enough  v.iieat  was  produced  to  return  the  seed  so'jvn,  bread  is 
sold  in  the  cities  at  only  a slight  advance  and  is  consumed  in  normal 
quantities.  It  is  interesting  to  note  the  changes  in  the  1921  'wheat 
situation  in  Bessarabia  free:  the  pre-war  ten  year  average  production 
in  the  varioTos  districts.  The  I92I  yields  are  shown  in  Table  27  and 
are  from  the  records  in  Chisinau, 


TiffihS  27 

h’h  ;at  Production  in  Bessarabia- 19 21  by  Districts, 
Cuantities  in  Byishels 


District 

1202-11 

1921 

Difference 

Hotin 

1,32k 

1,537 

13 

S or oca 

h,kSi 

1,245 

-3,216 

Beletsi 

2,Sb3 

354 

-2,509 

Orghei 

2,072 

82 

-1,990 

Chisinau 

1,450 

563 

- 387 

Bendar 

2,762 

9C1 

-1,061 

■Akkerman 

3,320 

872 

-2,44o 

I smai  1 

2,914 

~3Sb 

-2,52s 

Cahul^^^ 

- 535 

Totals 

CnL  * 

6. '-*75 

-ll-.Sai 

(1)  The  District  of  Cahul.  was  not  organised  as  a Zemstvo  District  under 
the  old  Russian  G-overnment,  so  there  are  no  separate  figures  for  its  pre 
was  production. 
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Of  this  decreased  production  of  15,000,000  "bushels  a decrease  of 
prc"bably  5,500,000  "bushels  i.&' due  to  the  change  in  the  land  tenure  system. 
The  remsotnder  of  the  decrease  is  due  to  crop  failure^  According  to  the 
figures  as  shown  in  the  ta"ble  above,  Bessarabia  lacked  5>500,000  bushels 
of  having  enough  wheat  to  satisfy  its  normal  food  and  seed  requirements. 
Crediting  this  deficit  with  500,000  bushels  of  seed  not  required  on  ac- 
count of  the  diminished  area  to  be  seeded,  there  still  remained  a deficit 
of  ^,600,000  bushels.  If  Bessarabia  had  maintained  its  usual  wheat  con- 
cumption  it  would  have  been  necessary  to  snip  this  amount  of  wheat  into 
the  province  from  Old  Rumania,  In  I92I  only  one  district,  Hotin,  pro- 
duced*an  average  crop  of  wneat  as  in  this  district  there  was  agreater 
rainfall  than  in  +he  southern  o-nd  central  parts  of  Bessarabia^ 

According  to  the  records  at  Chisinau,  the  other  cereal  crops 
yielded  in  I92I  as  follows:  R^'e,  l,oS0,C00  bushels;  barley,  9 >392,000 

bushels;  oats,  o, 523,000  bushels;  corn  (exclusive  of  Hotin  from  which  no 
report  has  been  received)  5,591,000  bushels.  From  2,500,000  to  5,000,000 
bushels  of  oats  were  exported  from  the  province  and  some  barley  was  ex- 
ported, but  there  were  no  exports  of  other  grains. 

_ The  Grox  of  19.22_^ 

The  surface  of  the  greater  part  of  Bessarabia  was  so  hard-bakea.  in 
the  autumn  of  I92I  that  the  seeding  of  winter  wheak  was  practically  im- 
possible, To  a lesser  extent,  the  low  maximum  price  at  which  the  govern- 
ment forced  the  peasant  to  sell  his  wheat  acted  as  a deterrent  to  autumn 
seeding.  The  Government  records  at  Bucharest  show  that  only  4y4,000  acres 
v;ere  seeded  to  winter  wheat  in  Bessarabia  in  the  autumn  of  I92I,  as  against 
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752,000  acresiinthe  avutimn  of  I92O  and  an  aveia^e  of  1,052,000  acres 
in  the  ten  years  x^revious  to  the  world  war,  fhat  is  to  say,  the  autrum 
seeding  for  the  I322  crop  was  only  63  per  cent  of  last  year's  seeding 
and  only  45  per  cent  of  the  pre-war  average  Sced:..ng.  The  great  spring 
wheat  districts  of  Bendar,  Alrlierraan  and  Ismail  are  in  the  southern  part 
of  the  province,  where  in  many  places  the  harvest  of  I92I  did  not  yield 
enough  to  furnish  seed  for  the  spring  seeding  of  1922.  It  was  therefore 
necessary  to  ship  seed  wheat  into  these  districts  in  order  to  seed  the 
normal  areas,  even  without  allowing  any  additiona.1  seeding  to  make  up 
for  the  prospective  w/inter  wheat  deficit.  The  total  area  under  wheat 
was  therefore  probably  less  in  I922  than  in  I92I. 

It  v/as  ge'. erally  reported  thiat  the  peasants  and  estate  ov/ners 
were  preparing  to  seed  barley  and  oats  more  heavily  than  ever  in  I522. 

They  had  the  seed,  and  in  I92I  there  hau  been  more  freedom  in  marketing 
these  cereals.  All  classes  of  farmers  were  skeptical  a.s  to  the  possi- 
bility of  growing  wheat  profitably  under  rhs  Government  maximum  price 
system.  A heavy  planting  of  corn  was  aAso  e:rx<ected  since  this  is  the 
last  cereal  crop  to  be  put  in,  and  the  pea.sant  desired' to  seed  all  the 
land  allotted  to  Mm  in  order  to  prove  tliat  he  was  capable  of  cultivat- 
ing it. 

The  Out]  00k  for  t M Fu’^ure 

It  is  the  hope  of  those  in  cliarge  of  the  agrarian  reform  that  the 
change  in  the  land  temue  system  from  large  moldings  to  small  holdings, 

\vill  be  accompanied  by  a change  from  emtensive  to  intensive  agriculture. 

The  peasants  both  in  Old  Hrmania  and  in  Bessarabia  are  of  the  same  heritage, 
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and  in  their  present  stage  of  intellectiial  develoinent , tney  are  in- 
clined to  ary  thing  but  intensive  work^  Their  methods  are  the  most 
primitive,  their  implements  are  crvide,  and  their  ideas  of  the  fnnda- 
mental  principles  of  ag^icult^ire  are  almost  childisho  These  ideas  are 
summed  up  in  their  wn  expression:  ”As  God  Wills",  In  Bessarabia  they 

have  always  been  mere  at  the  mercy  of  chance  conditions  tlian  have  the 
large  operators,  and  even  the  large  operators,  in  a co-untry  with  soil 
and  climatic  conditions  maiding  possible  a yield  of  from  forty  to  fifty 
bushels  of  corn  per  acre  under  American  methods  of  tillage,  produced 
on  the  average  only  eighteen  bushels  per  acre. 

The  peasant  does  not  read,  and  it  v/ill  be  years  before  he  acq,uires 
the  reading  habit.  Propaganda  for  the  improvement  of  agricultural  prac- 
tices must  therefore  be  conducted  largely  throuJ.a  local  demonstrations, 
and  these  are  too  expensive  for  a Government  like  that  of  Pumania  to  ca,rry 
on  to  the  extent  necessary  to  produce  any  appreciable  effect  upon  average 
yields. 

As  a direct  resiolt  of  the  change  from  large  esta,te  agriculture  in 
Bessarabia  to  small  peasant  farming,  we  may  e;gpect  that:  1.  For  some 
years  there  will  be  little  or  no  surplus  of  wheat  for  export  from  Bessa- 
rabia. 2.  The  e:cport3  of  corn,  buckwheat , millet  and  possibly  rye,  will 
be  about  what  they  were  normally  before  the  war.  3'  There  will  be  a 
grea-tly  increased  export  of  barley  and  oats.  4.  The  quality  of  all 
cereals  v^^ill  be  lower,  on  the  average  nearly  as  lov\f  as  the  jpre-war 
peasant  standards. 

Note:  A sgjecial  report  on  Transylvania  and  a general  discussi  on  of  the 

Rumanian  grain  situation  will  be  published  later. 
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APPENDIX 

I 

Draft  Animals  and  Machixiery 

In  19-I-9  tEe  Old  Edngdom  of  Hmania  had  20,000  stallions,  193,000 
mares,  133>000  colts  -under  three  years  old.  There  were  24,000  o-ulls, 
600,000  ccws  and  600,00C  calves  ‘ondsr  three  years  old.  .iltho-ugh  the 
n-umher  of  draft  animals  -was  0-at  53  cent  of  the  pre-war  average, 

V 

more  than  7^  per  cent  of  the  usual  area  -vvas  seeded  to  crops.  An  effort 
has  been  made  to  increase  the  n-uaber  of  draft  animals  in  the  Old  hingdcm, 
and  horses  and  cattle  have  been  brought  from  Transylvania  -where  there  is 
a shortage  of  feed  for  the  acc-umula,ted  herds.  The-  number  of  farm  animals 
in  1919  s-s  compared  with  the  n-umber  at  an  earlier  specified  period  is 
shovfti  by  the  following  table. 

Domestic  Animals  in  P-umani?.  by  Provinces  in 
S-;:ecliied  Years. 

Province  and  Year, Horses Cattle 3hee-r  (l) Swine- 


Old  Kingdom 

19  IS 
1919 

1,213,563 

603,075 

2,937,677 
1,062,  7H-4 

0 , 05 1 , M-IS 
3,306,327 

1,402,104 

522,453 

Transylvania 

1911 

1919 

714,954 

330,567 

2,401,654 

1,927,053 

4,di5,i4i 
2,  {30,131 

1,925,595 

1,032,576 

Bessarabia 

1916 

1919 

502,959 

4o2,o79 

725,232 
66h, 956 

2,213,922 

1,699,039 

507,446 

3^5,776 

3-uhovina 

1910 

1919 

70,o4i 

35,595 

334 , 443 
ISl , 244 

169,469 
100 , 190 

219 , 29s 
55,351 

Greater  R-umania 

1919 

...■.1,3^9:916 

4.,d55.99Q 

7,596,347 

2,259,455 

(1)  Includes  goats  in  the  Old  Xingdcm. 


liLe  latest  statistics  on  ciachinerj*  are  those  of  1905,  which, 


v^rhile  not  giving  an  indication  of  recent  conditions,  show  the  relative 
nachinery  strength  of  the  large  and  small  holdings.  In  1905  the  large 
estates  had  43,000  plov;s  and  the  peasants  had  475,000,  plowing  in  that 
year  13,500,000  acres  or  about  23  acres  per  plow,  There  are  todaj*'  more 
than  600,000  plovvs  in  the  Old  ilingdom.  There  were  only  ahor.t  13,000 
horse-drawn  seeding  machines  on  the  large  estates  and  some' 300  emiong 
the  peasants  before'  the  war.  host  of  the  seeding  'was  done  by  broadcast- 
ing, in  which  "the  pea,sants  were  veig-  enpert."  There  -vere  only  about 
75,000  reapers  and  binders  on  the  large  ests^tes  in  1905  and  about  11,000 
of  all  types  of  !iarvesting  machinez'y  in  the  hands  of  the  pet.sants.  Most 
of  the  grain  was  cut  with  the  sicizLe,  threshed  with  a flail  or  treaded 
out  by  livestock,  and  cleaned  by  tcssin.g  up  on  a windy  day. 
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- Forts  of  Entry  for  ikv.erican  Pork  Products  - 
As  is  \7ell  imo'/m,  Liverpool  is  the  principal  ireporting  port  i 

X 

for  Lnerican  pork  prodncts  skipped  to  the  United  Kingdon*.  South- 

ar'pton  is  next  in  ireporte^nce  to  Liverpool,  Iknchester  is  also  an 

important  receiving  port,  but  since  all  ships  touching  at  1'h.nchester 

rust  first  pass  through  Liverpool,  it  is  but  na.tural  that  the  latter  j 

• ■ . I 

port  should  be  the  pure  inportant.  of,  the.  t’.vo.  Other  large  British 
port  importing  ports  are  London,  Glasgov^  and  Bristol,  The  laost  i 

important  Irish  pork  importing  port  is  Queenstovm,  Shipping  facil- 
ities frore  the  United  States  to  Qaoeirstown  and  other  Irish  ports, 

0 

I 

however,  are  not  so  proxpt  and  dependable  as  the  facilities  to  the  : 

ports  in  Ihgland.  The  greater  proportion  of  the  products  destined 

for  Irish  rna.rkets  are^,  therefore,  forvvarded  to  Liverpool  and  other 

ports.,  in  Bigland  and  are  then  trans-shipped  to  Ireland,  The  mrkots 

of  Dublin  and  Belfast  in  Ire3-and,  as  well  as  New  Castle.  a,nd  Hu41  on 

the  east  coa.st  of  Bigland,  carry  on  bat  a very  snail  direct  trade 

witii  the  Uaited  States,  and  practically  all  of  the  Anerican  pork 

consuned  in  those  narkets  is  received  by  rail  fron  Liverpool,  South-  ; 

anpton,  thnehestor  and  London.  All  of  the  larger  Beglish  ports  re-  j 

ceivo  soree  direct  shipnents  and  have  facilities  for  carrying  on 

direct  trade,  but  due  to  the  fact  that  Liverpool  and  Southaaipton 
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arc  tb.0  loi^atod  a<s  ports  of  rccoipt  and  hrivo  the  best  facilities 

for  taking  care  of  the  largo  ocean-going  vessels,  they  rank  as  the 
two  leading  pork  importing  ports  of  the  I3.ngdon, 

ihnehester  is  the  heart  of  a large  industrial  center  and  r/ould 
undoubtedly  be  a reach  larger  port  of  receipt  were  it  not  for  the  fact 
that  only  the  sraller  vessels,  which  as  a rule  have  no  refrigeration 
facilities,  coree  up  the  Ihnchester  ship  canal.  Speed,  of  course,  is 
a prine  essential  of  the  provision  trade,  not  only  because  it  lessons 
the  danger  of  deterioration,  but  receipts  can  be  depended  upon  a.nd 
rearkets  a-re  not  so  likely  to  experience  ra-dice^l  fluctuations  while  goods 
are  en  route.  Bef rigere.tion,  as  a rule,  is  found  only  on  the  large 
and  fast  ocean-going  vessels. 

Sone  good  vessels  go  to  Glasgow,  and  the  pork  irrpiort  trade 
carried  on  there  with  the  ISiited  States  is  to  a considerable  extent 
transacted  directly  with  the  foreign  poru  of  export.  The  Jfcierican 
exporters  who  ship  to  Glasgow  of  course  take  special  precautions  to 
reake  sure  that  the  vessel  selected  has  a prorept  schedule  and  does  not 
call  at  a gr^eat  nuxber  of  ports  on  route.  The  failure  of  soxe  ex- 
porters to  take  this  precaution  has  given  rise  to  a series  of  com- 
plaints, It  is  said  that  some  American  exporters,  to  save  a few 
cents  per  c?vt,  (ll2  lbs,),  accept  space  on  boats  which  arc  en  route 
three  weeks  and  longer.  This  procedure  is  ont  only  harmful  to  the 
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q.'uuilitjr  of  uhc ’prod-u-Gt  j especxi'aily  v/hon;  shipped  during  the  spmier  • - 
nonthsp-bdt  s-er'ves  to  lov/or  the:  reputation  of -the  ilnerican  shipper 
and  results  in  lower  prices » ' . ■'*  I .*<  - . v.-„  . ■ . 

- ■Li'ver'DC 61  ■' Center  of  draerXcan'  Beacon,  Trade  - • , ; • 

'■  ■ Idverpool'is "not -onljr  the.  E-ost  inporta-nt  ■ English  port,  of,  direct 

receipt  j ■ "crat  it -is  the  center  of 'Ihglish  provision:  tnade.. for -itierican  ■, 
product s^,'  llie  south  of  Eh.gland,  London  particularly,  consunes  a ■ . . 

very  snail  proporrt. ion  of  fecex-ipan  Baopn..  - preferring-  the  Ife-nis.h,  Irish 
and  other  leaner  types  of  pork,  Tlie  central  and  .northern  pai-ts  of 
England,  however,  consurre  a largo  percentage' of  itterican  he.con,  and  - 
Liverpool  is  the  center  of  this- trade*  '-  v.-. 

All  of  the  inportant  -inerican  packing,  coropani as- have  their  ; 
head  provision  officep'  in -Liverpool  'and'  Ihrgp  sto.cks  'a,re  usually 
held  there,  Bristol','"for  exar:p)l0,  v/cuM  rather  pay  .a  slightly 
higher  price  in  Li-\ferpocl,  where  stocks  hre- alw-ays  available,,  than  .. 
run  the  "risk  of  overstocki.ng  lt$  xarket'’hy-encoura.ging-' direct 
inports  fron  the  United  Stato-s.  ’'Apportion  of  ' their  supplies,  " ■■ 
therefore,  a.lways  drawn  fr6n''Live3rpool 'a:nd^ -'as  previously  nentionea, 
pra.ctically  all  the'  Irish  tra-de  is  handled  ■ in 'this '-way,  - After  - , 

Liverpool,  cone  -inchest er,'  Bristol  and  Glasgow-  as  the  principal  whole- 
sale centers  of  distrib-dti'6n"for  Anierican  pork-products.  principal 

centers  of  distribution  for  Banish  and  Irish  ba-obn-  is*- the  order 'of 


their  importance  are  London,  Ivlanchester  and  Liverpool. 

- Special  Traae  Ex  chan, e;e  3 Maintained  - 
Liverpool,  Manchester,  Lonaon  and  Bristol  maintain  associa- 
tions or  exchanges  to  estaolish,  maintain  and  interpret  fair  trade’ 
rules.  The  names  of  these  exchanges  are  as  follows: 

Liver-pooI:  Liverpool  Provision  Trade  Association,  Ltd. 

Manchester : IVIanchester  V?holesale  Provision  Association,  Ltd. 

London:  Home  and  Foreign  Produce  Exchange, 

Bristol:  Bristol  Provision  Trade  Association. 

The  rules  of  any  of  these  associations  may  he  had  on  application  to 


the  adaresses  given  aoove. 

One  of  the  features  of  the  Liverpool  Exchange  is  a lard  ex- 
change, where  Buyers  and  sellers  buy  and  sell  lard  futures.  There 
are  the  usual  complaints  that  it  serves  no  purpose  except  for  gambling, 
but  most  of  the  traders  claim  that  they  are  able  to  avoid  speculating 
by  hedging  on  fut'ure  deliveries,  and  that  people  can  buy  ana  sell 
through  brokers  without  their  identity  being  icnov/n.  At  all  events, 
actual  tenders  comprise  but  a small  part  of  all  the’  sales  made. 

The  small  packers  have  attainea  consideraole  success  oecause, 
with  lower  overhead  expenses,  they  are  able  to  unaersell  the  large 
packers  by  a' few  pence  per  cwt.  British  prices  are  us'oally  governed 
by  the  Chicago  Lard  I'-ferket.  The  Liverpool  Exchange  receives  the 
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Chicago  opening  prices  by  cable  daily.  The  exports  of  lard  from  the 
United  States  to  England  during  the  cal^dar  year  I92I  asnountod  to 
224,822^3^3  lbs,;  to  Scotland  7>023,E74S lbs, ; and  to  Ireland  353,573 
lbs, 

- Expenses  of  landing  and,  Warehousing:  of  -American  Provisions  - 
VJhcn  provisions  and  lard  consigrmcnts  are  received  at  Southamp- 
ton, London  or  Liverpool,  the  follovring  expenses  usually  apply: 


Eoxed  meats  and  pure  lard 
a,ll  packaged  - 

- 

L, 

s. 

d. 

Po  liars 

Landing  charges , dcliverj?- 
housing  and  delivering  ex 
consolidated  rate  per  ton 

to  store 
store,  at 
gross , 

1 

5 

0 

6,08 

Plus  1/5  to- cover  tare  , . 

5 

. 0. 

1.22 

Total 

. . 

...  1 

10 

0 

...  , 7-3Q. 

Bate  per  20  cwb.  net  at  ls.6d,per  c'.vt.,  H2  lbs. 

There  are  no  lighterage  charges  , . . ■ ■ 

at  Sou thampt  on . 


Pailway  carriage  from  Southampton 
to  London,  Nine  -Elms  Sta/tion,  per 

ton  gross  

Plus  1/5  for  tare  . . , . •.  >.  , . 


28 


2^ 


6.33 

1-27 


Total 


31 


3k 


7,60 


Pate  per  20  cwt . not  at  Is  b 3/4d.  per  cwt.  = per  112  lbs, 
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London : 


Loxcd  r-vaa-ts.  - Lhe  follo'.ving 
cLarces  are  al-,vavs  incurred: 

£. 

s. 

d. 

Dollars 

Delivery  to  lighter  fron  steaner 

'per  gross  ton 

T 

9 

.43 

Port  of  London  dues,  per  ton  gross, 
Lighterage,  landing,  housing  and  loading 
to  vans  froLi  wharf , v;hich  includes  7 days’ 

1 

3 

^ 

rent,  per  gross  ton  

14 

6 

3.53 

Plus  1/5  on  all  above  for  taro  , , 

3 

7 



Total 

1 

1 

6 

3.24 

or  Is.  Id.  per  c?vt,  gross  • 

= 26j^ 

per  112 

lbs. 

Pure  lard  in  boices : 

L. 

3 • 

d. 

Dollars 

Delivery  frore  st career  to  lighter, 

per  gross  ton  .....  

1 

9 

.43 

Port  of  London  duos,  per  gross  ton. 
Lighterage,  landing,  housing,  loading 
to  vans  fron  wharf  (which  includes 

1 

3 

.41 

7 days ’ rent)  ner  gross  ton  ... 

12 

0 

2.92 

Plus  1/5  on  all  above  for  tare  , 

■ 5- 

1 

75 

Total  per  ton  gross 

or  lid.  per  cvrb.  - 22^  per 

13 

112  lbs. 

r 

D 

4.51 

Pure  lard  in  pails,  boxes,  etc. 

L. 

s. 

d. 

Dollars 

Delivery  to  lighter  from  stea;v.er 

per  gross  ton  

1 

9 

.i"3 

Port  dues,  per  ton  gross  

Lighterage,  landing,  housing,  loading 
to  van  fron  wharf  (which  includes  7’ 

1 

b 

.41 

days’  rent)  per  ton  gross  

13 

6 

3.23 

Plus  1/5  tare  on  above  . 

_J 
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Cold  stora.ge  oViarges  on  boxed  neats 
.(lard  is  never . co,irL  '^triT'ar’.) 

. s, . -d. 

Dollars^ 

Minirnum  charge  40s  gross  weight  for  • 

4 weeks,  eci^^alling  4Ss  net  v;eight, 
or  2s.  4 4 per  cwt afterwards  10s 
.per  ton  gross  per  v/eek,  equalling 
12  d net  vreight,  • ••  . 

'■  - 

■ or  iy'ls.  5^’  cwt. 

= $34.41 

per  112.  lbs. 

Livenoool : 

Boxed  Meats 

L. 

s.  d,  - 

Dollars 

Dock  and,  tovm  dues,  pe 

'■V  ton,  net  weight, 

4 

0 

.97 

Master  porterage,  per 

ton  gross  weight,  ■ 

4 

1 

.99 

Cartage  to  store,  " 

n II  II 

3 

10 

.93 

ibusing  and.  del  'y. , " 

II  II  II 

6 

g 

1.62 

4 weeks'  rent,  min. 

II  n II 

2 

0 

.49 

Plus  1/5  tare  on  last 

four  items  

3 

, .-4  . ..  . 

.02 

Total,  net  weight, 


1 0 7l  5.02 


la.rd  in  Boxes 


s.  d.  Dollars 


Dock  and  town  dues,  per  ton,  net  weight 
I'hster  porterage,  per  ton  gross  ” 
Cartage  to  store  " " " , . " , 

Housing  and  del’J. . 

4 weens'  rent,  nin.  per  ton,  gross  weight, 
Plus  1/5  10^  tare  on  the  last  4 items  . . . 

Total  per  ton,  net. 


4 

0 

-.97 

4 

11 

1.20 

4 

7 

1.12 

7 

7 

I.g5 

•3 

10 

,94 

4 

2 

1.01 

1 

9 

li 

7.09 

or  Is.  5s  d.  per  cwt.  = 35^^  pe-  lbs. 
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lard  in  pails: 

Xi 

s« 

d. 

Dollars 

Dock  and  tov,n  dues,  per  ton. 

net  'weight 

4 

0 

.97 

Ifester  porterage,  '*  " 

tT 

11 

6 

4 

1.5''+ 

Ca.rtage  to  store,  " " 

n 

It 

6 

1 

1.43 

Housing  and  dol’y. , ” ” 

IT 

It 

7 

7' 

1.S5 

4 weeks  ’ rent,  oj.n, , ” ” 

If 

3 

10 

.93 

Plus  1/5  for  tare  on  last  4 iteas 

4 

10 

l.lo 

Total  per  ton,  net, 

1 

12 

a 

7.0,5— 

or  Is.  7i<i» 

per 

cwt,  - 

40^  per  112  lbs. 

lard  in  tierces: 

£ 

O «» 

d. 

Dollars 

Dock  and  tovm  dues,  per  ton, 

net  weight, 

4 

0 

.97 

I'fe-ster  porterage,  " " 

11  n 

3 

11 

.95 

Cartage  to  store,  ” " 

11  II 

4 

2 

1.01 

Housing  & del’y-j  '*  " 

II  II 

6 

6 

1.5s 

4 weeks  * rent , ain.  , " " 

II  IT 

2 

6 

,61 

Plus  1/5  for  tare  on  last  four  iteas  ... 

3 

5 

.33 

Total  per  ton,  net 

1 

4 

6 

5.95  . 

or  Is.  2-|d, 

per  cwt,  ® 

29ji^  per 

112  lbs. 

Cold  storage  charges  on  boxed 
at  Liverpool  are: 

neats 

£ 

s. 

d. 

Dollars 

2Ss  per  ton  gross  weight  for  4 weeks 
nininure,  equalling  33s-  -7-d*  per  ton  net 
v; eight,  or  Is.  per  cv/t.,  afterwards 

7s.  per  ton  gross  .vveight  per  week, 
equalling  Ss.  pQ^  ton  net, 

or  per  cwt.  = 10<p  per  112  lbs. 


In  addition,  it  is  the  prastice  for  custrceers  to-  deduct  discount 
at. the  rate  of  5^  per  annua  for  6o  days  if  goods  are  paid  for  ';7ithin 
seven  days,  Vlien  goods  are  sold  hy  an  Biglish  agent,  his  cooaission 
will  average  about  1 - l/2^,  which  oust  cover  the  agent’s  expenses  and 


profits 
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- Or  ,:^ar.aza.t  j cf  ia:iorrcan  Co^rioan-i  os  - 

Jkaerican  paclrers  carrying  on  a I’egalar  export  ‘business  as  a 
jrule  maintain  branch  houses  or  ai’e  represented  in  England  by  con- 
reission  houses^  Soue  of  the  pachei-s  have  a combination  of  both* 

Ihere  are  also  inii •■'•iduai  agencies:  vvhich  represent  a group  of  iknerican 
packers  and  are"'pa:ld  a- fixed' cempensation  for  their  services,  in  addition 
to  cnruiissions  on  sales,  Lhny  coranission  agents  can  be  found  in  England 
who  represent  sevara.1  of  the  smaller  Jbnerican  packing  companies  and 
many  of  them  carry  on  a wholesale  neat  business  in  addition  to  their  ’ 
cormission  sales,  m, though  some  American  packing  houses  are  repre- 
sented in  different  sections  by  different  agencies,  the  majority 
mai.ntain  bu.t  one  large  central  agency  usually  at  Liverpool,  with 
branch  agencies  in  the  other  markets  to  look  after  the  interests 
of  fherlr  clients  and  ino^^re  the  widest  possible  distribution  of  their 
pr-'^-dccts,  Corpetition  between  these  various  Arserican  agencies  is 
often  very  keen* 

" Fgrebasing  Ifethods  of  English  TTholesalers  - 
Ihe  Biglish  wholesaler  is  able  to  make  his  purchases  from  the 
American  expoiuer  in  four  wajrs:  First, .he  may  purchase  his  goods  from 
agents  after  they  have  be  bn  shipped  to  Sigland  by  the  American  ex- 
porter; second,  he  may'pui'chase  his  goods  on  a c*i..f,  (Cost,  insurance, 
freight)  basis  which,  of  course,  has  many  advantages;  third,  he  jpay 
purchase  for  future  delivery  on  a sliding  scale  contract;  fourth,  he 
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cay  p-archasG  directly  iron  ilnerica  through  brolcers. 

The  purchase  of  goods  fr on  agents  in  the  United  I2.ngdon,  after 
the  produce  has  heen  shipped'  by  the  inerican  Exporter,  is  one  of  the 
popular  nethods  utilized  by  the  wholesaler.  These  purchases  nay  be 
nade  fron  the  agencies  whil'  the  goods  a,re  en  route,  ex  que.i  or  ex 
wa.rchouse.  Large  !Anerican  exporters,  as  well  as  snaller  ones,  who 
carry  on  a steady  business  transact  a great  nany  of  their  po.rchascs 

in  this  nanner.  In  order  to  hold  their  tra.de,  they  nust  have  some 
goodsarriving  or  in  stock.  This  method,  however,  has  r.any  disad- , 
vantages,  . 

The  exporter,  who  teikcs  all  the  risks  and  bears  part  of  all 
the  expenses  which  have  previously  been  listed,  does  not  know  at 
tine  of  shipi'.ent  what  price  he  ma-y  receive.  If  the  goods  are  sold 

* X . • ' • ■ ■ 

on  arrival  ex  quai,  the  warehouse  expenses  and  depreciation  arc,  of 
course,  avoided.  Then  boxed  neats  a.re  cold  stored,  in  addition  to 
the  ninir-un:  storage  charge  of  Is,  S^d.  per  cv;t,,  they  nust  at  once  be 
depreciated  by  one  shilling  (2'4j.O  or  more  below  goods  that  have  just 
arrived,  Dea.lers  in  Liverpool  fi.gure  roughly  that  three  shi^-lings 
nust  be  taken  off  per  cwt,  (ll2  lbs.)  for  expenses  and  de- 
preciation the  moment  goods  a.re  planed  in  cold  storage.  On  a rising 
na.rket  this  may  easily  bo  overcome;  on  a falling  ne.rket  it  means 
extra  cost  and  this  is  a strong  influence  in  favor  of  selling  boxed 
neat  on  arrival  whenever  possible.-  Ihis  does  not  apply  to  lard  in 
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depreciation  a-nd  ordina.ry  storage  costs  are  raich  less. 

The  next  r.ost  ireportaent  r.ethod  of  selling  j''e.ierican  pork 
prodaerts  is  "by  reeans  of  c.i,  f.  (1)  sales,  ’.vhich  of  conrse  has  nany 
advantages.  Ttlaen  shipping  goods  c.i.f, , the  exporter  knov/s  the  ex- 
act price  that  ■'vill  he  received  before  the  shipment  is  sent  forward. 

The  "buyer  who  has  obligated  hixself  to  pay  all  port  and  other  charges, 
takes  the  risk  of  deterioration  en  route,  and  leaves  the  exporter 
with  no  gar.blc  to  reckon.  All  foms  of  pork  products  are  to  soxe 
extent  inported  on  the  c.i.f,  basis,  particularly  hares  and  picnics 
which  are  used  seasonally.  Those  are  purchased  by  c.i,f,  contract 
for  delivery  when  they  are  expected  to  be  in  deraand.  However,  since 
the  buyer  is  forced  to  take  all  of  the  risks,  he  is  inclined  to  try 
to  buy  at  cheaper  prices.  The  c,i,f.  business  alone  does  not  lend 
itself  so  well  to  the  establishreent  of  a steady  business,  as  it 
creates  no  stock  for  the  filling  of  regular  ofidrrs  in  English  ports, 

A few  American  packers,  v/ho  have  a high  reputation  for  quality 
and  dependability,  sell  months  ahead  on  a sliding  scale  contract. 

Hy  this  system,  wholesalers  contract  to  accept  a'  certain  nur.'ber  of 
boxes  per  week,  to  be  paid  for  on  the  basis  of  current  market  quo- 
tations, which  commonly  means  the  top  of  the  market.  The  advantage 
of  this  method  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  goods  on  arrival  go  directly 
to  the  wholesaler,  who,  because  of  his  regular  receipts,  has  reason 

(l)  The  symbols  "c.i.f,”  translate  "cost,  insurance,  freight"; 

Quotations'of  prices  thus  made  cover’the  cost  of  goods,  f,o,b»  steamer, 
charges  duo  to  special  hazards,  storage  charges  at  port  of  shipment,  in- 
surance premdum  charges  and  all  steamer  charges  to  port  of  destination 
in  .accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  bill  of  Hading, 
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for  helping  to  truild  up  the  reputation  of  the  brand, 

A considerable  quantity  of  American  pork  products  is  a.lso 
purchased  by  wholesalers  directly  fron  the  ISeited  States  through 
brokers,  especially  Ne-vv  York  brokers,  or  through  the  wholesaler's 
own  branch  offices  or  agents  in  the  United  States,  There  are  only 
a few  Siglish  wholesalers  who  maintain  their  own  buying  offices  in 
Anerica,  but  practically  all  of  the  large  ones  buy  sone  of  their 
supply  direct  through  brokers.  It  appears  that  a good  share  of 
the  Anerican  pork  packers  sell  sone  of  their  goods  at  tines  through 
brokers  to  Ihglish  wholesalers,  even  though  they  have  foreign 
agents  or  an  elaborate  English  selling  organization  of  their  own. 

Is  in  the  case  of  c.i.f,  sales,  the  Aroerican  packer  is  relieved 
of  uncertainty  and  expenses  in  5hgle.nd,  It  differs,  hovrever,  fron. 
the  c.i.f,  quotation  in  that  the  English  buyer,  rather  than  the 
Anerican  packer,  has  the  larger  voice  in  setting  prices. 

The  English  agents  or  representatives  of  the  packers  greatly 
dislike  trade  that  is  thus  carried  on  over  their  heads.  They 
state  that  these  wholesalers  canvass  all  of  the  agents  for  prices 
and  then  nake  a lower  bid  through  the  New  York  brokers,  American 
packers  who  o.ccept  these  quotations  undemine  their  own  agents  and 
their  own  prices,  Uliolesalers  say  that  they  can  save  most  of  the 
agents  ‘cor-nission,  since  the  broker's  connission  is  much  smaller 
and  that  they  are  forced  to  bu.y  as  low  as  possible  to  meet  the  com- 
petition of  other  wholesalers. 
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Practically  all  the  above  points  concern  the  packer • agents 
as  well  as  the  Btglish  wholesa,lers.  ' Ihere  is  practically  no  direct 
selling  by  the  pa,cker^s  agents  to  the  srialler  retailers.  Probably 
the  "hin  rbas-on  foh  tins  is  that  practica,lly  all  ir.pprted  bacon  is 
in  the  green  state,.  It  is  cured  inatrerica  in  pi-cl^e  or  salt  and 
raist  be  srrokad  or  othenvise  processed  by  the 'Wholesalers  after  its 
arrival  in  Sigland,  The  average  retailer 'is 'hot  in  a position  to 
keep  a sr:.oke  house  in  constant  .operation. 

The  English  bacon  wholesaler  who  purchases  his  bacon  by  the 
methods  previously  described  is  usually  a wholesaler  of  many  other 
foodstuffs  as  well,  such  as  butter,  eggs,  cheese  and  groceries  in 
general.  His  salesmen  can  greatly  reduce  the  cost  of  selling  to 
the  retailers  by  taking  orders  for  all  of  these  supplies  at  the 
same  time,  wliile  the  agent  of  the  Ar..erican  packer,  ;who  handles  nothing 
but  pork  and  lard,  would  find  it  -aricconomical  to  maintain  personal 
contact  with  a large  number  of  retailers*  . 

The' agents  for  Canddian  and  European 'packers  also  leave  the 
smoking  or  drying  to  the  wholesaler  with'bho  notable  exception  of  the 
Panish  Eaco'n  Company  in  London,  v/liich  acts  as  agent  in  that  section 
for  more  than  HO  Danish  co-operatives , " This  company  maintains  its 
own  smoke  house.  Lfe-ny  retail  companies',  however,  v;ho  operate  several 
retail  shops,  arc  regarded  as  wholesalers  'and  maintain  their  own  smoke 


h.ouses. 
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iraerican  'bacon  is  cor“:only  cured  in  pickle  or  salt  in  Aiaerica  , 
and  packed  in  "boxes  either  in  salt  or  borax,  dhcso  boxes  contain  about 
500  pounds  not  and  about  bOO  pounds  gross  rv eight.  For  about  a year 
a suall  ireport  business  ha.s  been  going  on  in  frozen  pigs  from  the.. 
Urdted  States,  These  are  being  cured  into  bacon  in  sone  of  the  . 
Ihglish  curing  plants.  This  bacon  has  the  advantage  of  a fresh  .nild 
cure  when  it  reaches  the  wholesaler  and  is  very  laach  liked,  although 
the  color  of  the  lean  portiors  is  not  so  bright 'becahsc  of  the 
freezing,  ...  ' 

jiither  the  packer  , or  the  wholcsa,ler  nusl  anticipate  con-  . 
suaptive  demands  by  3 weeks  or  a nonth  because  Of  the  time  rGq.uircd 
to  receive  goods  from  dnerica.  Cons eluent ly,  many  wholesalers,, 
especially  in  Liverpool,  deal  to  some  extent  speculatively  and  re- 
sell to  other  wholesalers  or  multiple  shops  without  opening  the 

boxes.  Manchester  and  the  other  Lritish  ports  carry  on  vqt}t  little 
of  this  speculative  wholesale  trade* 

larket  conditions  largely  doter.-lne  the  spread  in  prices 
which  the  v^holesaler  receives  for  his  profits  and  expenses.  At 
times  ho  may  '00  forced  to  sell  at  an  actual  loss  in  order  to  meet 
keen  coapetition  or  dispose  of  goods  which  he  has  ordered  at  high 
prices.  On  the  other  hand,  if  he  an;^icipatcs  market  conditions 
and  buys  at  the  right  time,  he  ma,y  be  able  to  make  a very  good  margin. 
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Ir.  genoralj  iiovvaver,  wholesalers  a,dd  10  s,  ($S-.40  at  par)  par  cwt, 
(112  Ibso)  foX'  their  services  in  vi^ashing,  smoking  and- -drying.  In 
e.ddition-j  to  cover  their  selling  and  other  akpensos  and  give  them  a 
Xorofit,'  they  -asually  figure  on 

- Methods  of  Curinc:  Moats  - ' - 

In  the  south  of  Ihgland  and  the  I'^idlands,  consumers  prefer 
their  hams  and  "bacon  cured  "by  smoking.  In  the  northern  sections 
consumers  prefer  to  have  their  products  pale  dried.  In  "both  cases 
the  wholesaler  must  wash  the  hams  and  bacon  to  rcmiove , the  borax  or 
slat  and  scrape  there  to  roraove  any  slime.  If  smoked,  the  surface 
of- the  meat  having  no  skin  is  first  sprinkled  wuth  pea,  reeal;  this 
gives  -after  sm.old.ng  an  a,ppearance  that  makes  it  attractive  to  the 

trade.  It  is  not.,  so  custorrary  to  sprinkle  ham  vdth  pea  meal  before 
srioking. 

.-.The  har..s  or  bacon  a.re  then  placed  in  a smoke  house  for  about 
two  days.  From  tests  witnessed  by  the  writer,  the  average  shrink  is 
between  7 -nd  of:.  If  the  products  a-re  dried,  they  a.re  hung  up  a-fter 
washing  to  air  dry  for  several  days,  or  they  may  be  stove  dried. 

Ihst  of  the  s.moking  is  done  by  sawdust  and  straw, 

kesides  the  ordinary  method  of  \7ashing  and  smoking  or  drying 
ba.con,  ham  or  shouldei's.  are  often,  processed  in  other  ways  before 
smoking,  A large  percentage  of  Gamberlands  are  first  boned  and 

4,  . . . _ 

then  rolled  with  the  loin  outside  .and  tied  up  with  strings  before 
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smoking  or  drying.  A small  percentage  of  Wiltshire s are  also  boned 
or  rolled  up  in  .the  sa.me-vvay.  • This  method  applies  to  bacon  proauced 
in  other  cowitries  as  well  as  America.  Some  hams,  shoulders,  jpicnics 
and  other  cuts  are  also  boned  and  rolled.  Many  retailers  - especially 
in  the  central  and  northern  part  of  England  - prefer  pork  cuts  boned 
and  rolled  so  that  they  can  be  cut-  up-  v/imhout  any  waste  in  the  slicing 
machine.  , 

- Preferences  of  the  British  Trade  - 
It  is  impossible  to  make  a definite  statement  as  to  what  classes 
and  sections  in  the  United  Kingdom  use. the  most  American  bacon.'  The 
Wholesale  Cooperative  Company,  which  through  its  retail  establishments, 
serves. about  10  million  people,  largely  of  the  .iaboringuclass,  state 
that  their  demand  is  largest  for  Eanish  and  other  high-grade  bacons, 
although  they  also  boy  a considerable  amoant  of  .the  American  variety. 
Other  traders  state  consimption  of  Anerican  bacon  is  not  confined  to 
the  working  class  even  though  it  is  much  cheaper  than  bacon  produced  in' 
Europe  or  even  Canada.  Some  traders  have  stated  that  the  middle  class 
and  the  boarding  houses  are  buyers  of  a large  proportion  of  American 
bacon  in  England..  Some  of  the  milk  cured  American  bacon,  especially 
from  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin,  can  scarcely  be  distinguished  from 
Canadian  bacon.  American  haras,  being  both  mild  and  lean,  are  consumed 
by  practically  all  classes  in  England. 

- Particular  Preference  for  Special  Cuts  - 
V/hile  practically  all  European  produced  bacon  is  marketed  in 
England  in  the  form  of  Wiltshire  sides,  American  packers  market  their 
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por.z  products  in  Ehgl.rnd  in  nany  diffcront  foms.  It  is  iiapossilDle 
to  la.y  down  a nerd  and  fast  rulo  a,s  to  who  "buys  those  various  cuts, 

Soroe  gonoral  notes  in  this  regard,  v^hich  ray  ho  of  interest,  have, 
however,  boon  obtained. 

Long  clear  riddle  a.nd  short  cleci-r  backs  are  especially  designed 
for  the  Irish  trade  and  at  the  present  tine  conprise  practically  all 
of  the  pork  cuts  used  in  Ireland.  A snail  quantity  of  picnic  hars  are 
a,lso  shs.pped  to  Ireland,  Anerican  TFiltshires  and  Cureberlands  are  al- 
ways found  in  the  tra.de.  Picnic  hans  are  sold  pa.rticularly  in  London, 

. / 

Liverpool,  Ihnchester,  and  Bristol  a.nd  sore  also  to  Nav  CaStlo  on  the 

Shst  Coast, 

Sq.uc.re  cut  shoulders  cured  in  salt  are  used  nostly  in  Now  Ca-stle, 
on  the  last  Coast  of  Eegland  and  also  in  Leicester,  English  cut  bellies 
are  also  a general  trade,  but  are  in  special  dera.nd  throughout  the 
1'S.dlands,  The  Ihdlands  will  take  a heavier  belly  cured  in  salt.  Bristol 
prefers  light  weight  bellies  pa.cked  in  bora.x.  Bares  arc  a general  trade, 
Glasgow  is  particularly  partial  to  hars  and  does  not  buy  so  largely  of 
other  Anerican  products, 

“ Pnclisb  Trade  Prefers  Boxed  lard  - 
itost  of  the  prime  steam  lard  received  in  Sigland  is  sold  to  re- 
finers. Tliis  type  of  lard  is  received  in  tierces,  Refined  lard  in 
tierces  is  ccmeonly  not  designed  for  the  regular  cons'cmptive  trade  but 
for  the  rnnufacturo  of  biscuits  and  pastries.  Refined  la.rd  packed  in 
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pails  and  "boxes  is  sold  by  the  regular  wholesale  trade  to  the  re- 
tailers. The  general  tendency  is  toward  boxes  and  away  fron  pails. 
Jireerican  lard  is  sold  generally  over  the  whole  United  Kingdon, 

To  give  a genuine  picture  of  the  retailer  would  require  a very 
elaborate  survey.  In  general  retailers  state  that  they  raxst  have  15'^ 
to  cover  their  expenses  if  they  are  to  reake  a profit.  If  possible 
they  take  none.  Thbir  nethods  and  operating  nargin  are  largely 
decided  by  their  location,  the  saiwice  they  are  required  to  render, 
and  by  competition. 
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